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It was a bold move to relocate the swim 
leg of the Noosa Triathlon to the main 
beach, but with calm conditions on race 
day, it was a change that most relished. 
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First Leg | From the Editor’s Desk 



Here For a Good Time, 
Not a Long Time 


A S most will now no 
doubt be aware, 
the 2016 edition of 
Ironman Melbourne, 
which doubles as the Asia Pacific 
Champs, has been scrapped. 
Whether it returns in 2017 
remains unknown. What we 
do know, however, is that on 
the weekend we might have 
otherwise expected to see some of 
the world’s best triathletes racing 
through Melbourne’s bayside 
suburbs, those of us here in the nation’s sporting capital will instead 
be subjected to the high-pitched buzz of Formula One engines as 
they scream around the otherwise tranquil setting of Albert Park. 

Don’t get me wrong, I have no beef with Formula One racing, 
but it is unfortunate that a number of changes to the timing of the 
Australian Grand Prix have made it untenable for Ironman to once 
again host the Asia Pacific Champs in Melbourne. 

While the Melbourne City Council, keen for the city to maintain 
its standing as the country’s events capital, seemed to think both 
events could co-exist, the reality is that relevant parties such as 
the police and emergency services were in agreement that they 
couldn’t. This is not to mention the additional costs athletes 
would incur in booking accommodation and the unpleasant race 
conditions the noise of the race would create at the finishing line. 

I live more than five kilometres from the racetrack at Albert Park 


and, when the wind is blowing in the right direction, you can 
hear the action as it unfolds. Catani Gardens, where the Ironman 
Melbourne finish line is located, is a not more than a couple of 
hundred metres away. 

Ironman Melbourne is unique on the world stage in that it is one 
of few iron- distance events to take place in a major city. In the four 
years it has been staged the event has showcased Ironman racing 
to a population who know little of the sport and the huge distances 
that are covered. 

As we bid adieu to Ironman Melbourne, it’s probably a good time 
for me to doff the hat and announce I’ll be stepping down as editor 
of TMSM. 

It’s been a great three (almost) years here, and I’d like to thank all 
of our fantastic contributors who’ve helped fill the pages with great 
stories, training advice and pictures (I’m looking in your direction, 
Delly). I’d also like to thank all of the athletes, both professional 
and otherwise for being so approachable and happy to share their 
stories and experiences with us. 

Happy racing. 


CONNECT WITH US 


Rob Hay n ^ trimultimag 

Editor ^ ■■ j 
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Hamilton Island Triathlon 

What: Sprint-distance triathlon 
Where: Hamilton Island, QLD 
When: 21 November 2015 

part of Hamilton Island and across the super-fast surface of 
the island’s airstrip. The run takes in the sites of the marina 
and resorts. 

This event is open to individuals or teams over the age of 14 
and the Junior Fujifilm Hamilton Island Triathlon (open to 
children aged under 14) is a fun swim, bike and run around the 
Hamilton Island village. 


When it comes to destination racing, few events can boast more 
appeal than the Fujifilm Hamilton Island Triathlon. Situated 
on the edge of the Great Barrier Reef, Hamilton Island is a great 
tropical destination and the sprint-distance triathlon that takes 
place there each year is designed to showcase it in full. 

The swim leg is held in the turquoise waters of Catseye Bay, 
while the cycle leg takes competitors around the southern 


www.triathlonmag.com.au 
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Coast to Coast 

What: 243km Multisport Event 
Where: South Island, New Zealand 
When: 12-13 February 2016 

The brainchild of outdoor adventurer and 
entrepreneur Robin Judd, the Coast to Coast is 
the original multisport event and doubles as the 
Multisport World Championship. Starting from 
New Zealand’s rugged West Coast and finishing 
on Brighton Beach in Christchurch, the race does 


just what the its name suggests - it takes athletes 
from coast to coast. Along the way competitors ride 
and then run up and over the Southern Alps before 
hopping in kayaks and gunning down and across the 
Canterbury Plains to the east coast. This is the event 
that started it all! 
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First Leg | News 



IRONMAN MELBOURNE 
CANCELLED 


In a blow to long-course racing in 
Australia, the 2016 edition of the 
hugely popular Ironman Melbourne 
event, which doubled as the 
Ironman Asia Pacific Championship 
has been cancelled. 

Ironman made the difficult 
decision to pull the event as a result 
of ongoing scheduling clashes with 
the Formula 1 Australian Grand Prix. 

“Holding both events on the 
same day was explored; however, 
the impact on the city, surrounding 
communities, roads and emergency 
services was not manageable for an 
event to be delivered in Melbourne 
to the level required for our athletes’ 
safety and satisfaction,” said CEO for 
Ironman Asia-Pacific Geoff Meyer. 
“Furthermore, Ironman athletes 
would be affected by increased 
travel expenses over these high 
demand dates in Melbourne. 

“For the past four years we have 
delivered a truly outstanding and 


world-class event that has brought 
close to 10,000 athletes from across 
the globe to the city of Melbourne. 
We sincerely thank the Victorian 
Government and all of our event 
partners for their involvement during 
this period,” Meyer added. “This was 
not an easy decision as the event 
has become a much-loved one by 
athletes and the Ironman community 
all over the world.” 

All athletes registered for the 2016 
Ironman Asia-Pacific Championship 
Melbourne will be contacted with 
race transfer and race refund 
options. Of the 75 slots available 
from this race for the 2016 Ironman 
World Championship, 65 will be 
distributed across Cairns Airport 
Ironman Cairns, Kellogg’s Nutri-Grain 
Ironman New Zealand and Ironman 
Australia Port Macquarie; the 
remaining 10 slots will be allocated 
among athletes who transfer into 
another race. 
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THE 

WINNERS’ 

CHEQUES 

JAVIER 

GOMEZ 

AND GWEN 

JORGENSEN 

PICKED 

UP AT THE 

INAUGURAL 

ISLAND 

HOUSE 

INVITATIONAL 

TRIATHLON 


AUSSIES 
IN THE 
MEDALS 

Australia was second behind Great 
Britain in the elite-level medal count 
at the recent ITU Duathlon World 
Championship in Adelaide. 
Team Great Britain topped the table 
thanks to Emma Pallant taking the 
gold in the elite women’s race and 
BenDijkstra claiming the junior 
men’s event. 

Australia claimed a single gold 
medal with Annelise Jefferies 
winning gold in the under-23 
women’s event. Two silver and two 
bronze medals meant Australia 
claimed a total of five medals. For 
more on the event see p34. 


Spot 
the Croc 



Leanne Bygrave found Brad’s face on page 73 and the Croc on page 103. Brad’s face 
was on the knee and the Croc was in the tree behind the Conrad Stolz. If you’ve found 
the Croc and Brad’s face in this issue, be the first to email triathlon@blitzmag.com.au 
before 26 January and we’ll award you with a one-year TMSM subscription. 


HINT»CROC: ENJOYING THE HEAT • BRAD’S FACE: COOLING DOWN WITH THE GIRLS 
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The number of people 
who took part in an event 
at the Noosa Multi Sport 
Festival this year 






Challenge 
Bahrain Folds 


Billed as a ‘game changer' in the 
international triathlon scene, the 
US$500,000 Challenge Bahrain event has 
been cancelled after just one year with 
event organisers citing problems acquiring 
the necessary traffic safety permits as the 
reason for its demise. 

It is a marked turnaround from last 
year; when the event enjoyed significant 
backing from the Bahraini royal family, 
and in particular Sheikh Nasser bin 
Hamad A1 Khalifa, the benefactor of the 
Bahrain 13 Endurance Team. 

The event was also scheduled to take 
place on the same day as the newly 
announced Ironman 70.3 Bahrain event. 

Challenge Bahrain was to be the final 
and deciding event in Sheikh Nasser 
bin Hamad A1 Khalifa’s Triple Crown, 
which was to pay US$1M to the winner 
of Challenge Dubai, Challenge Oman and 
Challenge Bahrain. With Challenge Oman 
also cancelled owing to political instability 
in a neighbouring country, the Ironman 
70.3 World Championship was designated 
as the second event in the Triple Crown, 
and with Challenge Bahrain now cancelled 
Ironman 70.3 Bahrain will now be the final 
race of the series. 

Daniela Ryf is the only athlete still in 
contention for the US$1M paycheque. 

As the 2015 Ironman and Ironman 70.3 
world champion, Ryf looks like a safe bet 
of becoming the sport’s first Triple Crown 
winner. 








Appleton 
Wins in US 

Australian half-iron distance 
specialist Sam Appleton notched 
up his third win of the season 
taking line honours at Ironman 
70.3 Austin. 

Appleton, who is coached by 
fellow Aussie non-drafting athlete 
Tim Reed was on the hunt out 
of the swim, led off the bike, and 
ran a sub 1 :15 half-marathon to 
win by more than a minute. He 
adds this title to the two he has 
already won this year at Cairns 
and Vineman. 


www.triathlonmag.com.au 
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First Leg | Eye On Iromnan 


Ironman 70.3 Port Mac 
Sold Out 

Ironman 70.3 Port Macquarie has now sold out following the news 
it will be staged concurrently with Ironman Australia on 1 May 
next year. 

The event was capped at a maximum of 450 individual entries and 
50 relay teams, and sold out within days of going on sale. 

It will be the second to last qualifying race in Australia for the 
Ironman 70.3 World Championship in Mooloolaba next year. 

The start times of Ironman Australia will remain unchanged and 
the capped field and careful planning should ensure smooth athlete 
flow without congestion. The increase in athlete numbers will bring 
more atmosphere and excitement to the venue on race day. 

Athletes taking part in the half iron-distance event will experience 
an identical course to the iron-distance athletes with the race 
consisting of a shorter one-lap swim, a single-lap cycle course and 
a two -lap run course with a unique dual finish-line experience 
adjacent to the Ironman finish. 




Australia to Host 
Ironman 70.3 Asia 
Pac Champs 

Ironman has announced that the 2017 
Ironman 70.3 Asia-Pacific Championship 
will be held in Western Sydney. 

As a result of the substantial growth 
of triathlon and the Ironman brand in the 
Southern Hemisphere, Ironman began 
an annual rotation of the Ironman 70.3 
Asia-Pacific Championship throughout 
the Asia-Pacific region, starting with 
Ironman 70.3 Philippines, Cebu in 2016, 
and Western Sydney in 2017. 

The locations for the 2018 Ironman 
70.3 Asia-Pacific Championship will be 
announced soon. 


World Champ to Race Ballarat 

Former Ironman World Champion Pete Jacobs will be on the start 
line at Ironman 70.3 Ballarat on 13 December. 

The 2012 world champion will not only be taking on some of the 
best 70.3 athletes in the world, but he’ll go head to head with his wife 
Jaimielle. 

Jaimielle is a handy athlete and qualified for the 2016 Ironman 70.3 
World Championship earlier this year at Ironman 70.3 Cebu. 

“It’s funny, I have never thought about qualifying. I didn’t realise 
that Cebu was a world champs qualifying race until the day before,” 
she says. 

“The fact that the race is in my hometown made it an easy 
decision. I’m really chuffed that my family and Pete’s may be able 
to be there to watch as well. And also excited to follow a training 
program for a good block of time and give it a real go,” she says. 
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FASTEST IN KONA 


We launched the Felt lA in 2013 and for the third 
straight year It helped propel a World Champion 
to victory At Kona 2015, Danleia Ryf executed a 
flawless performance including a blistering-fast bike 
spilt aboard her Felt lA FRD. This tri-specirtc raong 
machine was engineered with pioneering aerodynamic 
technology and perfected through countless hours 
in the wind tunnel Designed for the crosswinds of 
the Queen K and the technical descents of Zell am 
See. the lA delivers unprecedented performance and 
advantage no matter what is on the line. Including a 
World Championship. 







First Leg | Gear 


Swim, Bike, Run, Piay 


We take a look a quick look at some of the most recent ‘must haves’. 



0 Swim: Speedo 
Nemesis Fins 

Function aside, 
these fins from swim 
heavyweight Speedo look badass. If 
Christopher Nolan’s Batman ever 
gets down to the local pool for some 
laps, we imagine he’d be sporting 
a set of these. According to the 
marketing material, Speedo looked to 
the majestic humpback whale when 
designing these. The Nemesis featured 
a scalloped outer edge to increase 
surface area, which results in more 
propulsion. Light and comfortable to 
wear, the Nemesis could well be your 
best friend. 


^ Bike: Felt Decree MTB 

Felt’s newest edition to its MTB 
vly stable fits in comfortably in the 
trail bike realm with its 27.5-inch 
wheels and 140 mm of rear travel while the front 
fork offers 150 mm of squishiness. The model wiU 
be available in four complete builds that start off 
with a predominantly aluminium build and heads 
north in specs and pricing to the FRD (Felt Racing 
Development), which employs top-level RockShox 
Pike and DebonAir damping, SRAM XXI and a DT 
Swiss XMC 1200 wheelset. 


Play: GoPro Hero4 Sports Camera 

Perhaps the best addition to the newest iteration of the Hero4 is 
not actually an addition at all, but rather a subtraction. GoPro have 
dispensed with the waterproof housing that has previously protected 
these pocket-sized video cameras. The result is that the Hero4 is the smallest 
action cam to date. It’s also super simple to use with a single button to start and 
stop. Lights, camera, action! 


0 Run: The North Face Ultra 
Kilowatt Trainer 

\ Ifyou’re looking for something light and responsive 

for trail excursions this summer, the Ultra Kilowatt 
could be just the ticket. This minimal-structure mountain-athlete 
trainer delivers for a variety of mountain-training activities. It is super 
lightweight and incorporates Ultra Airmesh for total breathability. 
Protection from rocks comes courtesy of the Pebax protection plate 
while a Vibram outsole provides grip and durability. A four-miUimetre 
offset offers some common ground for minimalists and maximalists 
alike. H 
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First Leg | Know Your Pro 


Ryan Fisher 

A coveted start at the Rio Olympics test event earlier this year is a good indication that Ryan 
Fisher is on the radar of the Australian selectors. We caught up with the Brisbanite to find out what 

makes him tick 

Interview: Rob Hay | Images: Delly Carr 


Most memorable race? 

Probably the Auckland world cup event in 2011. 1 was 20 and it was 
only my second world cup race. That probably meant more to me 
than wining my first world cup in Ishigaki. I had no idea what to 
expect and you see the names of the guys that you’ve always heard 
of. And it was on a course that really suited me. We had a lead group 
of 10 that got away on the bike and I was with Docherty (Bevan) 
on the run. He got away from me at the end, but it (his third place 
finish) was so unexpected. I never went into that race thinking that I 
would get a podium or even a top-10 to be honest. 

Retirement 

At the end of last year I didn’t plan to keep doing triathlon anymore. 

I was picked in the elite team for worlds but was sick and didn’t 
race. I came home and for me that was it, I had no intention to 
keep doing triathlon and I ended up having nearly three months 
completely off. I think I needed that mentally more than anything 
- and physically a little bit as it’s a pretty demanding sport. There 
are a few things over the last few years that I’d not been super happy 
with. I hadn’t seen the improvements that I’d wanted to see - I’d 
plateaued a bit I guess. But I think that with how things are going 
right now, I could see some huge improvements next season. 

Rio Olympics course 

There was a lot of hype around the course before the test event 
this year. Before we even got there a video came out that was shot 
by someone riding around the course and with footage of the 
hill. That’s what everyone was talking about - how hard the hill 
was going to be. To be honest, everyone I spoke to - not that the 
course was easy, it was quite hard - but it was a lot different to the 
speculation that it was 20-to-21 per cent gradient. It wasn’t that 
bad, but it was an eight-lap bike course, so that’s a lot of time up the 
hill and you go down the other side into quite a steep descent with 
some sharp corners, so you have to stay near the front of the pack 
and you always have to watch your positioning and cornering, which 
takes its toll. It was the same sort of thing with the water quality. 

We head a lot about it and people asked us about what we thought of 
it, but to be honest, I didn’t find it too bad. The day before the race, 
we went for a swim and the water wasn’t super clear, but 90 per 
cent of the races that we do aren’t that clear because they’re usually 
in major cities and in small bodies of water, so they’re pretty dirty 
anyway. On race day the water was clear and, as far as I know, no one 
got sick after it. 

Who does the course suit? 

If you can’t swim, it’s probably not the best course. If you’re in 
the second and third packs you’re not going to catch up. It’ll suit 
the guys who can swim and who can make the front pack. The 
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run’s going to be quick of course, but it’s not like what the London 
Olympics was. It’s not that fast. I think it’s a more strength-based 
course, so guys like Gomez and the Brownlees who can swim and 
ride hard. I think it’ll be between them again to be honest. 

Does it suit you? 

When I’m going well and in my peak fitness, it is a course that suits 
me - an ocean swim with a tough bike and a more strength-based 
run. Compared to just a pure speed course, I think it suits me. 
Irrelevant of how fast you are, with the bike and the heat and the 
ocean swim, I think it’ll take a lot of top-end speed out of the guys 
like Mola (Mario). 

What motivates you? 

A fear of just being average. I’ve always had that fear - not that 
there’s anything wrong with it - but I don’t want to work a normal 
nine-to-five job, or just do the sport to participate. If I were to finish 
triathlon tomorrow, I wouldn’t continue to do it just to stay fit. I 
don’t want to race just to finish, I want to be good at what I do and 
that’s what motivates me. 11 
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T here is a brutality to the blacktop that paves the 

way to a coveted finish at one of endurance sport’s 
greatest tests, the Hawaii Ironnnan, “The hellacious 
winds connbined with the heat of the lava fields 
can rub you raw and snuff out your will,” wrote Bob 
Babbitt, six-time finisher, co-founder of Competitor magazine 
(later to blossom into the Competitor Group) and one of 
a handful to have raced both the Oahu and Kona Hawaii 
Iron man races. 

At least, this is the generally held view - the very visible 
tip of what is an omnipotent iceberg. But anyone who 
has completed the race, who has felt the fire, beheld with 
trepidation the shimmering vastness of the road to nowhere, 
and has gloriously made their way down that birthing canal 
known as Ali’i Drive, crying out as they breathe their first 
breath of a new existence - another child born to the god of 
fire, lightning, wind and volcanoes - knows better. 

The Queen Kaahumanu Highway is a slate that tells many 
stories. When you get on it for the first time, it stretches as far 
as the eye can see - a vision that presents a perfect allegory 
- you can’t see the end because you’re not supposed to. Part 
of the Ironman myth lies in the separation of the beginning 
from the end with a Tolkien-esque journey through a barren, 
desolate land ruled by a fire goddess. For any would-be 
triathlon troubadour who seeks to scratch their own story on 
the black slate of the Queen K, the journey is so much more 
than they could possibly have imagined. 

If you don’t know this now, you will when you get there. It 
doesn’t matter who you think you are, where you come from, 
what your past was, or your present is, when you get off the 
plane at Keahole Airport, you enter the world of Madam Pole, 
and as sure as her lava creates new land, she plugs directly 
into your psyche and you can’t help but feel your every 
thought and feeling is heard. Everyone is equal in her eyes 
and she stands ready to deliver whatever it is you need from 
your Ironman experience, and it might not be necessarily 
what you want. 

So what was Madame Pele up to with Ironman World 
Championship rookie Rob Paterson? 

His journey to the Promised Land began during triathlon’s 
fledgling era of the mid-1980s, when word was out about 
this awesome new sport that was taking the world by storm. 

It was 1986 when Paterson’s martial arts coach introduced 
him to the sport of triathlon. For Paterson it was a natural 
progression - youngest of seven kids in a single-parent 
housing commission flat grows up in Brisbane playing rugby 
league, moves to the Gold Coast, takes up martial arts, loves 
the inherent discipline and respect, and signs up for a triathlon 
at the behest of his sensei. 

He then moved back to Melbourne during the late 1980s 
and continued to race in local events of varying distances up 
to and including the Frankston Long Course Triathlon with the 
aim of completing a full iron-distance event. 

In 1991 he found himself in Albury, NSW having taken up a 
role managing a fitness centre. In the spring of that year, Rob 
was gearing up for another season of triathlon. Tuesday the 
29th of Qctober offered a sunny, crisp morning - perfect for 
a ride. Paterson chose to complete a hard bike session of 
around 40 kilometres. With the first half completed, he turned 
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Paterson points out his 
name among those of 
fellow competitors at 
the 2015 Ironman World 
Champs 


around on the Hume Highway to head baok into 
town. He was feeling strong and optimistio. 

Strong - physioally vigorous or robust, 
mentally powerful, able to push past otherwise 
insurmountable situations - the kind of traits you 
earn from playing rugby league, attaining a blaok 
belt in Karate, and training for triathlons. And 
the kinds of traits that one day just might save 
your life. 

Optimistio - hopeful and oonfident of the 
future, glass half full, if you like. It is a mindset that 
was burned into Paterson’s spirit in the instant he 
was hit from behind by a semi-trailer travelling at 
110km/hr. 

Paterson arrived at the intensive oare unit of 
the Albury hospital with a list of life-threatening 
injuries as long as his fraotured and dislooated 
right arm. He was on the verge of death and 
medios revived him a number of times before 
putting him into an induoed ooma for a month. 

He had a dislooated hip, seven fraotures in his 
pelvis, and a depressed fraoture of the skull. 

His old-style ‘esky helmet’ dampened the initial 
blow to the head, but the seoond time he hit the 
tarmao, the shattered foam held together by a 
thin fabrio oover didn’t out the mustard. 

The seven hip fraotures oaused the internal 
injuries that put his will to live to the ultimate test. 
So unstable was his saorum that he was tethered 
to an eternal fixation for 12 weeks, whioh would 
have been really unoomfortable if not for the 



I 



three spinal fraotures, one of whioh - the break 
at T12, LI - severed his spinal oord. Paterson’s 
bodily sensations stopped from his waist 
down, and he would never have the use of his 
legs again. 

After two days in Albury Hospital’s intensive 
oare, he was transferred to the Austin in 
Melbourne. When Paterson oame out of his 
ooma, he already had a sense of what had 
happened and what the implioations were. “I 
must in some way have heard people talking 
about my oondition,” he said, even though he 
has a three-week memory blank, “beoause I just 
knew why I oouldn’t move my legs. It was no 
surprise to me.” 

He spent six months at the Austin re- 
establishing himself as a funotional human. It 
was a strange yet valuable time for him. It was a 
period of self-immersion where his new values 
would be hastened, aided by some sobering 
situations he shared with other spinal patients as 
they arrived onto the ward. 

“I remember three people ooming onto the 
ward in one week who had sustained spinal 
damage. Two who had dived into shallow water 
and had broken their neoks and one guy had 
just fallen baokwards off a ladder. Their aooidents 
were far less severe than mine, yet they had 
beoome quadriplegios. I was the luoky one - I 
still have my arms.” 

He also remembers thinking that it wasn’t he 
who had been through the toughest time but 
rather his family and friends. “I kind of woke up 
on the other end and thought, I oan’t sit around 
and whinge about this... they had suffered muoh 
more of the heartaohe during what was a very 
diffioult time.” It gave him the initial strength to 
think one step ahead, and to do whatever he 
oould do to get himself there. 

For Paterson these were prioeless lessons 
in perspeotive that oontinue to permeate his 
views on life. His level of aooeptanoe allows him 
an understanding of the human oondition few 
oan possess. 

At the end of his hospital stay, Paterson moved 
baok to Albury to resume life on the outside and 
adapt to his new oiroumstanoe, whioh he did with 
his usual optimism. There was no reason for him 
to ohange the things he loved to do, and he was 
too far immersed into triathlon to give it away. 

As well as a Master of Business Management, 
Paterson’s oredentials inolude a Baohelor of 
Applied Soienoe in Human Movement and he 
was one of the graduates of the first level-two 
triathlon ooaohing oourse delivered by Triathlon 
Australia. His depth of physiologioal knowledge 
was put into aotion as he began to ooaoh 
triathletes, assisting them in aohieving their own 
goals, and, along with some friends, established 
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the Albury Wodonga Triathlon Club in 1992. He also began 
organising nnultisport events in the oonnnnunity. 

But it has been through his nnove into AFL football (for 
whioh he is also holds a level-two qualifioation) that his gifts 
have been best utilised. “It’s an amazing game, and they are 
amazing athletes,” says Paterson as he delivers an astute 
observation that is probably helped by his Queensland Rugby 
League origins. In paying less attention to the game itself, 
partly through a laok of understanding, he was able to foous 
on the players more as athletes and as individuals, making 
his own speoial oontribution to oomplex team dynamios. With 
an interest in human exeroise physiology, and as a fasoinated 
self-oonfessed people-watoher, Paterson has been able to put 
both of these oharaoteristios to use in his ooaohing work. 

As a ooaoh, he mainly divides his time between his role as 
head ooaoh at Ashwood CoreTrainers, and as senior assistant 
and oonditioning ooaoh at the Ajax Football Club in the 
Viotorian Amateur Football Assooiation (VAFA). 

At Ashwood CoreTrainers, Rob oonduots personal and 
group training sessions from their fitness studio. “It’s really nioe 
to have a oommunity to work in and a group of people who 
are interested in their health,” says Paterson speaking about 
his olientele who generally range from their mid-30s to 40s. 
“They’re not neoessarily aiming to run a marathon... they just 
want to keep fit and play with their kids. It’s a great group to 
work with.” 

At Ajax FC, as olub president Ronnie Lewis says, “Rob is a 
highly regarded member of the ooaohing panel.” But so muoh 
more than that beoomes apparent as Ronnie oontinues. “He 
is inspirational, oalm in a orisis and always sees the solution in 
any problem. He is widely respeoted by the playing group for 
his football knowledge, his disposition and for ... the examples 
he sets for others with respeot to taking on ohallenges head- 
on. Most of all, he is a top bloke, a olub man and always thinks 
of others ahead of himself. He is a legend.” 

Ronnie has summed up the Rob Paterson everyone knows, 
espeoially those involved with him through work, training and 
ooaohing. And make no mistake, Paterson gains as muoh 
from his olients and olubmates as he gives to them. His 
aforementioned intimate peroeption of the human oondition 
ooupled with his stark understanding of perspeotive allows him 
to be as inspired by them as they are by him. 

Then he had ooffee with his 14-time ironman finisher friend, 
a oharaoter who inspires him. 

“I was having a ooffee with long-time mate and triathlete 
Paul C’Brien and oame up with this orazy notion of doing 
Busselton. My brother and his family live in Busso, and I onoe 
spoke with wheelohair athlete John Maolean about the raoe 
and he said how muoh he had enjoyed it. He said it would 
be a good one to do, and it just seemed like the timing and 
support was right.” 

His first attempt at the 2013 Busselton Ironman was going 
well until he sustained a tendon injury to his shoulder and 
pulled out at the 140-kilometre mark on the bike, knowing how 
important his shoulders were to his everyday life. 

But he was now as determined as ever to make good on 
that iron-distanoe promise he made to himself baok in the 
’80s. So, he set his sights six months down the traok and 
suooessfully oompleted his first full Ironman in Cairns. But with 



only one qualifying spot on offer, Paterson just missed out on a 
Kona berth, finishing seoond in his division. 

A year later it was a different story. Though he knew 
the triathlon game very well, he felt he needed someone 
with a different point of view. He ohose the expertise of 
multiple ironman finisher, and runner-up at the 2014 Hawaii 
Ultraman Championships, Craig Peroival, founder of No 
Limits Enduranoe. 

“Craig is a great guy and I love his values,” he said of 
ohoosing Peroival who was instrumental in getting Paterson 
to Kona by struoturing a ohallenging and workable program. 
The pairing paid off. He won his division and seoured his spot 
for the 2015 Ironman World Championships - a few weeks 
shy of the 24th anniversary of his life-altering oollision on the 
Hume Highway. 

Paterson flew to Hawaii with enough time to put together the 
final organisational pieoes to his preparation, but the heat, like it 
does for everyone - rookies and the experienoed alike - took 
him by surprise. Although he tried training in simulated heat 
situations, nothing oould prepare him for the Kona oven. 

“Coming from a Melbourne winter, and it was a really 
bad winter, the heat was so muoh worse than I oould 
have imagined.” Onoe again, Pele had put on her 
warmest weloome. 

His swim was solid at 1 :37. The island had experienoed a 
reoord run of high temperatures, warming the water more than 
usual. And while Rob didn’t exaotly feel hot, this, along with 
the dehydrating effeots of wearing a wetsuit to aid buoyanoy, 
surreptitiously drained him earlier than he would have liked. 

He hit dry land, and methodioally settled into his handoyole 
to begin the 180-kilometre journey up the ooast to Hawi 
and baok. 

For everyone, it’s hard, and we all know why. And Paterson 
would be the last to admit it, but for an athlete in a handoyole 
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the sun has an even greater effect. Positioned 
correctly, Rob lies on his back as if sun-baking 
on a banana lounge. It’s not a banana lounge 

- actually, it is, as nnost triathlon bikes are, an 
extremely sophisticated, custom-built racing 
machine - but he really does bake in the sun. 

Add to this the reported reflective temperatures 
coming off the highway being as high as 48°C. 
Sitting nice and high on a standard bike is one 
thing, but lying almost flat at hub-height or under 
is quite another. Needless to say it was hot. 
Everyone is always hot, and it takes its toll. 

“Up around Hawi, the heat made me feel a 
little sleepy, I guess you could say. I had a bit 
of caffeine to try and wake up a bit.” But that 
sharp left turn at Kawaihae followed by the short, 
steep climb just before you are cast back onto 
the Queen K was draining enough for Paterson’s 
concentration to drift far enough away from the 
present for the gentle hand of Madame Pele to 
caress him closer to the side of the road, where 
she would define Paterson’s 2015 Ironman. 

His rear wheel slipped off the small ledge that 
separates the hot-mix from the dirt shoulder and 
in trying to regain traction the wheel of his chariot 
kicked up flipping and rolling him several times 
across the unforgiving surface of the Queen K. 

After an initial scare, his self-assessment 
revealed nothing too serious, but, “because I can’t 
feel from my waist down, I just didn’t know if I had 
sustained any dangerous injuries,” said the forever 
accepting athlete, “and for that reason, I had to go 
back into town to be properly assessed.” 

Perspective. You can’t really know one thing 
if you don’t know its antithesis. Could he have 
continued, writing himself into Ironman legend 
as the physically challenged athlete who peeled 
himself off the hot tar and climbed right back on 
his horse to complete triathlon’s greatest day? 
Perhaps, but he knows he potentially would have 
been risking more than he cared to wager, 130 
kilometres into the bike and in the middle of 
nowhere. Paterson knows the value of life more 
than most having already lost it once. He doesn’t 
care to lose his grip on it again, if he has a choice. 

Adversity, challenge and failure are all fertile 
breeding grounds for achievement and success 

- it’s a concept that is right at the core of what 
Paterson instils in his own community of athletes, 
from the fitness-aware clientele at Ashwood 
CoreTrainers to the good men of tomorrow at Ajax. 

Qbviously there was disappointment. Percival 
posted on Facebook, “...absolutely gutted... Rob 
is a f’ing hardass. He will be back and he will 
finish next time.” Rob posted pictures of himself 
battered, bruised, bandaged and sun-burned 
beetroot-red, stating “So this is what the inside of 
the medical tent at Kona looks like!” 

A substantial serving of arm bark was 



deposited, baking beneath the sun out on the 
highway. Where it once lay was left red-raw, a 
temporary tattoo that is sure to serve as a talking 
point in the coming months. “I kind of want to just 
stay in my room,” said Paterson. “I don’t want to 
tell the story over and over again. I’m just left with 
an empty feeling.” 

The patch of road-rash lay partly over the top 
of a longer, older scar from Tuesday the 29th of 
Qctober, 1991. Symbolic perhaps, and a little nod 
from Pele telling him that she knows his story 
and that he is now, literally, part of this race. 

So, that’s what Madame Pele was up to with 
Rob Paterson. It wouldn’t be enough for him 
to just turn up, do everything within his power 
to finish the toughest single-day race on the 
planet, and fulfil his almost 30-year promise to his 
triathlete self. 

That empty feeling he feels is both his own 
incomplete journey and the incomplete lesson 
for his students. It doesn’t seem fair to most for 
a guy who has been through so much to have 
his Hawaii Ironman dream cut short. But in Pole’s 
eyes, everyone is equal, and for Rob Paterson, 
she delivered exactly what he needed from 
his Ironman experience - the chance to once 
again show his community and his club how 
to take adversity in your stride and use it as an 
opportunity for even greater success. 

He’ll be back alright. It’s Rob Paterson! We 
need not say more. 11 


In Hawaii after receiving 
medical attention 
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While the Australian elites failed to fire, the age groupers 
and paraduathletes ensured there was plenty of green 
and gold on the podium when the ITU Duathlon World 
Championship came to Adelaide in October. 

Words: SRR Media | Images: Delly Carr 



T he eyes of the duathlon world 

were firmly pointed in the direction 
of Adelaide when the City of 
Churches played host to the ITU 
Duathlon World Championship 
in October. And Adelaide did not disappoint, 
providing plenty of sunshine, gentle winds and a 
vocal crowd. And while the locals didn’t have too 
much to cheer about in the elite races, Annelise 
Jefferies pulled what was perhaps the most 
impressive performance from the Aussie elite to 
claim the under-23 world title - with a little help 
from a friend. 

In the age group, paraduathlon and junior 
divisions, however, the green and gold of 
Australia made plenty of podium appearances. 

Women’s Under 23 

Young Sunshine Coast Aussie, Annelise Jefferies, 
became the nation’s newest world champion, 
holding off a determined challenge from Giorgia 
Priarone (ITA) to secure the under-23 world 
duathlon title. 

After the race, an excited Jefferies was quick 
to thank her teammate Sarah Crowley for the 
unplanned ‘on-course’ mentoring session she 
believes helped her win gold. 

“In the first 10 kilometres I went out a bit fast 
and got a little bit excited and with each lap I was 
dropping back. Then Sarah Crowley came along 
and helped me through the rest of the first run, 
telling me to relax. 

“On the bike we were gaining on Giorgia and 
then we formed a small pack. With small attacks 
we started to try and burn their legs but we 
couldn’t get away from them. 

“I had a fantastic T2 and Sarah caught up 
to me and mentored me through the final five 
kilometres. It was a great team effort, totally 
unplanned but amazing. It was great to see that 
sort of team spirit. 

“I had planned to race under 23 at the World 
Triathlon Championships but I got injured for a 
few months (femoral splints) and that set that 
goal back. So I had to set myself a new goal; I 
am pretty happy with how it all turned out and 
totally stoked about winning the world title,” 
she said. 

Elite Men 

The elite men’s race was a demonstration of 
high-speed running and power cycling with 
the return of Emelio Martin (ESP) to the world 
championship winner’s circle. 

It was a race of attrition from the gun with 
Martin throwing caution to the wind. Leading 
from start to finish he showed his class and left 
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Under 23 Men 

Adelaide 2015 unearthed a superstar in waiting 
in Matt McElroy (USA) winning a world title in his 
very first duathlon. 

McElroy, a three-tinne All Annerican at Northern 
Arizona University, who has a 28:36 10-kilometre 
PB, showed why he is going to be a force to be 
reckoned with in the coming years in both the 
worlds of duathlon and triathlon. 

“I have only done three ITU races, so I am very 
new to the sport. I signed up for under 23 in 
Adelaide but I really wanted to compete with the 


Above: The elite men 
get off to a flying start 
Below: Emma Pallant 
flew the flag for Great 
Britain 


nothing in the tank to hold off the defending 
champion Benoit Nicolas (ERA), and Mark 
Buckingham (GBR), regaining the title he first 
won in Nancy in 2012. 

“It is very important to win here because three 
years ago I won and last year I came third. This 
year I took a chance and I won. I am very happy 
to win this championship for Spain,” Martin said. 

Eormer champion Rob Woestenborghs (BEL) 
was unable to regain the title in his final world 
championship appearance but his fourth place 
showed he is still a force in the duathlon world. 

“This is my last season and my last world 

championship but I have another 
two races. Powerman in the 
Philippines and then a local 
race in my neighbourhood, to 
celebrate my career and then 
I will finish. I am 39, so it is time to 
do other things in my life, spend 
more time with my children. 

“It is a pity I got my penalty but 
my shoe fell out of the box and 
that was my chance of taking third 
place, but I have to be satisfied with this result. 

“I am very happy with my career, I started late 
(27), but I am very happy with how it has panned 
out,” he said. 


elite guys and I thought I had a chance. I was able 
to mix it up on the first run and the bike, got sixth 
overall and won the under 23 title, so I am pretty 
happy with the result for my first duathlon.” 

McElroy was too strong for the fast-charging 
Aussie duo of Dylan Evans and Adam Rudgley, 
who picked up the silver and bronze medals. 

Evans, who is well known as Jake Birtwhistle’s 
sidekick as a Tasmanian junior, stepped out of his 
shadow and pulled a strong performance out of 
the bag. 

“The race was much tougher than I thought. 

I expected the first run to be very fast so I have 
been preparing for the last six weeks, specifically 
for the first 10 kilometres and it ended up being 
even above the level that I had anticipated. 

“Adam Rudgley and I knew that to get onto the 
podium we had to get onto the bunch. I just gave 
it everything on that last run, so I am stoked. 

“I am ecstatic. I can’t explain how happy I am. 
There have been some pretty tough decisions 
this year. I had a tough year with a few ups and 
downs but it is the downs that you remember 
most. So this result is a dream come true,” he said. 

Elite Women 

Eormer junior track and field star Emma Pallant 
(GBR) scored a strong win for Great Britain, 
putting paid to the hopes of world champion 
Sandra Levenez (ERA) going back-to-back 
in Adelaide. 

Elolding off a fast-finishing Ai Ueda (JAP) and 
relegating Levenez to an uncharacteristic third 
place, Pallant replicated the world duathlon title 
win of her coach Michelle Dillon a decade earlier 
here in Australia. 

Midway through the 40-kilometre cycle leg, 
Levenez, Ueda and Pallant thought they had the 
podium sorted but Gillian Backhouse (AUS) had 
other plans, charging through the final laps of the 
bike to make the cosy trio a very nervous quartet. 
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“During the bike the three of us were working as a team to 
stay away but when Gillian oame up to us it suddenly beoame 
a lot more taotioal and we kept trying to break eaoh other,” 
Pallant said. “I knew the quality of girls around me and I knew it 
was going to be a fight to the finish, but I felt good going onto 
the final run.” 

Pallant’s task was made a little easier when Ueda was 
foroed to serve a time penalty before heading onto the final 
five-kilometre run. 

“I didn’t realise Ueda had been penalised until she stopped. 

I just tried to stay in my rhythm and tried to stay nioe 
and relaxed. 

“I felt oomfortable throughout the final five kilometres 
and I have been working a lot on my sprint finish, so I was 
oomfortable about how I would reaot if someone ran up to 
me. But with one kilometre to go my ooaoh told me I had a 
15-seoond gap, so I knew that no-one was going to oome 
past me. 

“It is a really hard transition to go from being a runner to 
learning to run off the bike. It is a whole new skill. The raoe 
oulminates three years of hard work with Team Dillon, who 
have been really patient and had amazing belief in me,” said 
the delighted new world ohampion. 


The Aussie women had mixed fortunes with former world 
ohamp Felioity Sheedy-Ryan’s body failing her and Baokhouse 
oharging hard but just ooming up short for a podium finish. 

“I oame here with the one objeotive of re-winning my 
world title and two weeks ago I was happy and on traok, but 
unfortunately I tore my hamstring about two weeks ago. I was 
just going to try it out but I oouldn’t hold on during the run and 
it was the same on the bike,” said Sheedy-Ryan. 

“So, during the raoe I had to make the oall whether it was 
worth finishing down the field and risk doing more damage. It is 
not a nioe oall to make, espeoially when you are raoing at home. 
It was just disappointing for me and for those who oame along 
to watoh. I tried, but the body just wouldn’t hold up,” she said. 

Baokhouse has been the Aussie girl to watoh on the World 
Triathlon Series but she oouldn’t matoh the early paoe and had 
to make a dramatio oharge on the bike to stay in oontention. 

“This raoe aotually unfolded very similarly to last year’s raoe. 

It is always fun playing the oatoh-up game on the bike and 
seeing what you oan do, having a few attaoks. 

“Those girls oan run really fast, faster than I oan, so I knew if 
I tried to stay with them I would just blow up. The plan was to 
go out at my 10-kilometre paoe and build into it and whatever I 
had left in the last five-kilometre run to give it. 

“I was happy. I stuok to my raoe plan and did everything I 
oould do but those girls just ran so quiokly,” she said. 


Junior Men 

Youth Olympio ohampion Ben Dijkstra (GBR) spent the 
morning attaohed to his personal ‘ohaperones’, Aussie trio 
Luke Willian, Daniel Canala and Christian Wilson. But his 
lightning transition onto the final run guaranteed him his first 
world duathlon title. 

“We were working well together on the bike. There were 
a few attaoks but I just had to make sure I shut them down, 

espeoially being in a situation where it was three 
against one. 

“Transition is when you have to oommit to 
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Above: Dijkstra 
setting the pace in the 
junior event 
Right: Willian and 
Canala joined Dijkstra 
on the podium 


the race. I was aware that I was going to conne 
in with the group of four, but I wasn’t sure when I 
was going to connnnit to the nnove. 

“I had thought it would have been later in the 
run but you have to take the opportunities when 
you get them. I got a gap then and just had to go 
for it, there was no holding back. 

“Everyone in the group worked their hearts out 
and deserved to be on the podium, but obviously 
I am very happy with the result and over the 
moon about how it all worked out in the end,” 
he said. 

With Dijkstra in total control it was three Aussies 
racing for the minor medals and despite getting 
lost’ on the final corner of the bike leg, Willian was 
able to recover and hold off local boy Canala. 

“I can’t be unhappy with a second place in the 
world championship, especially being on home 
ground,” Willian said. 

Canala was happy with his third place and the 
opportunity to race in front of family and friends. 

“For me it was a lifetime opportunity to race 
a world championship in my own back yard. 
Everywhere I went around the course I had 
enormous support. 

“Ben smoked out of transition and in hindsight 
I probably wouldn’t have had the legs to go 
with him, so I was happy to hang on for third,” 
Canala said. 


Junior Women 

South African sensation 16-year-old Gizelde 
Strauss dominated the junior women’s race from 
start to finish, cruising home to record the biggest 
win of her young career. 

“Since being selected, this race has been my 
major focus. I trained really hard in preparation, 
working specifically on transitioning off the bike 
and onto the run. So I really worked hard to put it 
into practice. 


“I love racing in the heat, so the conditions 
were ideal - nice and sunny. The course was 
great for both running and cycling. I am only 16 
so it’s great to have a world title at such a young 
age. It feels really good,” Strauss said. 

With Strauss in control on the final 2.5-kilometre 
run leg, it was left to Katherine Badham (NZL) 
and Sayu Arizono (JPN) to battle it out for the 
remaining medals, with Savannah Wayner (AUS) 
finishing fourth. 

Age Group and Paraduathlon 

With months of sacrifice and training behind 
them, it was show time and more than 1200 
age-group athletes from the four corners of the 
triathlon world assembled in Elder Park looking to 
add PBs, a podium finish or the odd world title to 
their resume. 

The morning session of racing was devoted to 
showcasing the age groupers racing over both 
the sprint and standard distance and it was all 
about celebrating their stories and their journeys. 

The Wolfson family from the rural New South 
Wales town of Orange turned their weekend into 
gold with mum Christine (45-49) and daughter 
Laura (20-24) wining their respective age groups. 

“I got injured about seven weeks ago, so five 
weeks out I was concentrating on my riding 
and doing a bit of swimming to keep my fitness 
up, so I haven’t been back running too long,” 
Christine said. “I won the ACT Championships, 
so I have been in reasonable shape but I knew 
there were six of us who were pretty fast in this 
age category. 

“It has been a great day because my daughter 
was first in the 20-24, so the family has scored 
itself a couple of gold medals this weekend. It is 
very exciting. I am so proud of her.” 

While Mum was always a contender, for 
daughter Laura the result was more unexpected. 
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“I am very proud of my mum beoause she has 
been training very hard for this raoe. I was hoping 
she would get the win, but I was not expeoting to 
even medal. 

“I am in my last year at university, so I have 
been studying a bit and training a bit, but I didn’t 
think I had done enough to plaoe or even oome 
in the top five. It is really surprising. 

“Dad got both Mum and me into the sport and 
it just went from there. I go to uni in Canberra but 
we get to train a bit together when I go home. 
Mum is definitely the fastest; I wish I was as quiok 
as her,” Laura said. 

Melbourne’s Stephen Hadley went to Adelaide 
with a plan and exeouted it perfeotly to piok up 
gold in the 30-34 age group. 

“I won my state title earlier this year, so I knew 
I was in reasonable oondition. I did the test event 
last year, so I knew the oourse inside out, whioh 
helped, so I oame over here going for a win. 

“It was hard out there. On the first run and the 
bike it was tough. I tried to stay with one of the 
other Aussies but he was too strong on the bike, 
but I managed to run him down in the seoond 
run. Onoe I oaught him it was just a matter of 
holding my paoe at 3:20 and he wasn’t able to 
oatoh me,” Hadley said. 

But no matter how muoh experienoe you have, 
when the fiokle finger of fate intervenes, your 
day oan oome unglued. Just ask dual ITU World 
Champion Emma Carney, who made her return 
to duathlon oompeting in the 40-44 age group 
but had her day out short with a flat tyre. 

“I was running 39 minutes for the first 10 
kilometre, whioh was alright, but I felt terrible on 
the bike, shooking. I oouldn’t work it out and I 
was thinking I should have done more training 
but then I started to feel worse and I thought I 
must be getting a flat. Of oourse I did, so I had to 
pull out on the last lap of the bike. 

“I should have been up there with the lead girls 
on the bike but the flat didn’t help. It was a bit of 
a bummer but what oan you do?” Carney said. 


Paraduathlon 

The final raoes of the afternoon were devoted 
to the paraduathletes with oompetitors raoing 
for gold in the Men’s PT1, PT2, PT4, PT5 and 
Women’s PT1, PT3, PT4 and PT5 oategories. 

The first paraduathlon medal deoided was the 
men’s PT5 with Aussie athlete Jonathon Georlaoh 
(and guide Jaok Bigmore) grabbing the gold in a 
olose-fought raoe with Arnaud Grandjean (FRA) 
with Daniel Searle (AUS) pioking up the bronze. 

“My run is my strength and it really played 
into our favour in a duathlon. The Frenoh really 
pushed us on the run and kept us honest on the 
bike. We had to push the whole way. 

‘Jaok really left it all out there on the bike and 
unusually he was hurting on the run, but we had 
a good enough lead out there and managed to 
hold the Frenoh off and enjoy the viotory ooming 
down the finish ohute. 

“I have only been in the sport a few years and 
Jaok is similar, but the guys I am raoing against 
around the world have muoh more oondition and 
experienoe than me. I am on a steep learning 
ourve to oatoh up. 

“It is disappointing that we aren’t on the 
program for Rio 2016, but on the positive side, 
it gives me another four years to get that swim 
right. I am 33 and I am still learning every day. I 
will just keep training and follow the prooesses 
laid down by my ooaoh Corey Baoon and oome 
Tokyo 2020 we will be ripping and raring to go,” 
said Georlaoh. 

The Paraduathlon was a gold rush for the 
home nation with six of eight gold medals staying 
in Australia. n 


ADELAIDE 


Strauss was too 
strong for Badham and 
Arizono 
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Olympian and newly named Triathlon 
Australia CEO Miles Stewart succeeds Anne 
Gripper and takes time to talk to TMSM on 
just his second day at the helm 
Words: Aaron S. Lee | Innages: Delly Carr 
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T riathlon Australia (TA) has a new boss, and 
his nanne is Miles Stewart. A seleotion panel 
oonnprising board direotors Ben Houston, David 
Perrier, Miohelle Cooper and Australian Institute 
of Sport (AIS) direotor Matthew Favier seleoted 
the 44-year-old Queenslander from a national field of more 
than 100 applioants. 

Stewart is no stranger to the sport - or the Australian publio 
- after having enjoyed a prolifio high-performanoe oareer of his 
own during the 1990s and into the turn of the oentury. 

Stewart takes over from Anne Gripper, who took the 
helm during rough seas baok in 2010. At the time of her 
appointment, the sport’s national governing body was 
floundering in an ooean of debt and despair when Gripper 
took the position after leaving her role as the direotor of the 
Anti-Doping Foundation at the Union Cyoliste Internationale 
(UCI). 

Sinoe retiring from oompetitive triathlon in 2004, Stewart 
has spent the past 10 years enjoying a suooessful oorporate 
oareer, most reoently as the head of leasing for Charter Hall - 
a $14.5 billion property funds management business. 

However, the three-time Noosa ohampion (1990, 1994 and 
1996), 2002 Commonwealth Games (Manohester, UK) silver 
medallist, 2000 Olympian (Sydney) and ITU world ohampion 
has never strayed far from the sport he loves so passionately. 

Stewart has remained aotively involved, inoluding serving 
as a member of the Triathlon Australia Board sinoe April 2011, 
with partioular responsibilities surrounding high performanoe 
and as the ohairman of the High Performanoe Committee and 
member of the Elite Seleotion Committee. 

TA is banking on Stewart’s strong oorporate experienoe and 
exoeptional knowledge and unbridled passion for triathlon to 
help the organisation oontinue the forward progress Gripper 
put into motion by delivering on strategio priorities of the sport 
inoluding engagement, membership and oommeroial growth. 

The newly induoted Noosa Walk of Fame member sat down 
with TMSM on just his seoond day on the job to talk about his 
new role. Gripper’s legaoy and the future of Triathlon Australia 
with the Rio Olympios less than a year away. 

TMSM: Well you’ve only been on the job for a few days, 
but how is it going so far? 

Miles Stewart: I started on Monday, but I feel like I’ve been 
going for a month. It has been pretty full on and, of oourse, 
with Anne moving on there has been no one in the seat, so I 
have had a few interaotions already. 

TMSM: You were in Noosa over the weekend, how was 
your experience returning as the sport’s new CEO? 

MS: I really enjoy Noosa, and I would have been there 
regardless - it’s just suoh a great weekend of sport. I loved this 
weekend partioularly as I was fortunate enough to be induoted 
into the Noosa Walk of Fame with Loretta Harrop, whioh 
was fantastio. 

TMSM: What kind of reception did you receive? 

MS: I’ve had a very positive response and hopefully I oan 
live up to the expeotations. I am really looking forward to 
oraoking into the job and putting my spin on it. 

TMSM: Just how did you go about throwing your name 
into the hat, so to speak, for the role? 

MS: Anne made it aware about eight months ago that she 


was leaving, so I was aware the job would be ooming up. I 
had been in the oommeroial environment for the past 10 years, 
so it was probably a timing thing for me. 

There had been a few unfortunate deaths in the past year, 
inoluding Jaokie Fairweather (nee Gallagher), and my father 
had a stroke, along with other family issues, so I really started 
to evaluate my life. 

I happened to be over in Rio as a seleotor for the Olympios 
in August and was having a beer on Ipanema Beaoh with Greg 
Weloh and it dawned on me that I loved the environment, 
missed the sport and would love to be more involved. 

At the time, the job I was doing was pretty intense and very, 
very stressful. I was pretty proud that I was able to oross over 
to the oorporate world and have a deoent oareer outside of 
sport, whioh was something I was really passionate about. 

I felt like I had done that and I felt the oalling of sport was 
ooming thiok and fast and I was doing the board stuff and 
the hi-performanoe seleotion oommittee out of love and I was 
doing my other work for inoome. What I was finding out was 
that over the last two years I didn’t have time for myself so 
something had to give. 

So when the opportunity oame around to get paid to do 
what I love, then that just made a lot of sense. 

TMSM: Looking back at your predecessor legacy, how 
would you rate Gripper’s performance? 

MS: When Anne took the helm it was probably about as 
bad as it oould be, and Anne was a signifioant part of righting 
the ship. To be fair, with any legaoy of any person in this 
type of role, if they left the sport in better shape than when 
they started there, then they’ve done a great job. I would 100 
per oent agree that Anne has more than done that. We are 
in pretty good shape now. Hopefully my legaoy will be as 
favourable as Anne’s beoause that would be something to live 
up to. 

TMSM: Do you think she has received enough 
recognition for her work in helping turn around the 
struggling organisation? 

MS: I don’t think you take these roles for reoognition 
and I don’t think you do it for a popularity oontest beoause 
they aren’t very popular roles. I think the people who mean 
something to Anne know and appreoiate what she has done, 
but I don’t think the general publio are ever truly happy about 
everything, as there is always something else that needs to 
be done. 

TMSM: What skills do you believe you bring to the role? 

MS: I think it’s quite unique. You normally find someone with 
high-performanoe experienoe or someone with a oommeroial 
baokground, but it’s hard to find someone with both. I feel 
like I’m in a rather unique position by offering both. I’ve been 
looking after a $300M budget in my last business and I’ve 
been doing that suooessfully for seven years and in property 
for 10. 

I now oonsider oorporate struoture, oommeroialisation, 
negotiation and human resouroes all strengths these days, 
whioh is good beoause a lot of skills I learned as an elite 
athlete were not very oonduoive to fitting into a workplaoe 
environment. I feel like my oorporate experienoe has given me 
a lot of skills on how to deal with that and I think that allows 
me to oover both sides of the ooin. 
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TMSM: Do you think that some people may 
be surprised by what you have picked up in 
the corporate sector? 

MS: A lot of people will remember me as an 
athlete who was a oertain type of person, so 
breaking down those stereotypes is something I 
am going to have to do straight up. 

TMSM: To what stereotypes are 
you referring? 

MS: I think I was a fairly tough oompetitor and I 
was oertainly one that was outspoken. I probably 
had a habit of oalling things like I saw them. 

When you are in that athletio spaoe, it’s a very 
selfish spaoe. Now I have to be more unselfish. 

TMSM: Did you find the transition from 
athletics to business difficult? 

MS: Absolutely. I aotually feel like the transition 
from an athlete to a oorporate environment is 
an extremely diffioult one, and that is something 
I want to work with our athletes on. It was 
definitely one of the hardest adjustments I have 
ever had to do in my life. It’s almost like retraining 
your thought prooesses. As an athlete you are 
out to beat someone, get on top of them or even 
bury them, and you oan’t do that at work. It takes 
a little while to adjust to that way of life. 

TMSM: You take charge less than a year 
away from Rio. Should a leadership change 
so close to an Olympic Games cause 
any concern? 

MS: For us, it’s business as usual. I’ve been 
on the board for more than three years and I’ve 
been part of both the high performanoe and the 
seleotion oommittee for quite some time, so I 
feel, as far as transitions are oonoerned, this is 
about as smooth as we are going to get. 

I know all of the raoe direotors, a lot of the 
athletes and I know a lot of the TA staff. Plus I 
know a lot of the people involved in the AOC 
(Australian Olympio Committee) and AIS. If 
someone new were to have oome in to the 
sport, it oould have taken them 12-to-18 months 
to learn who the usual suspeots are and get a 
handle on things. So I feel like I have a leg up. 

That said, it is very unusual to ohange 
leadership in an Olympio year, but I have signed 
a five-year oontraot to ensure that does not 
happen again. It will go from one Olympio oyole 
to another, ideally. It also gives us a ohanoe to 
plan for life after Rio as well. 

TMSM: You were competing at a time when 
Austraiian athietes were consistentiy winning 
worid championship races. This is no ionger 
the case and podium finishes have been few 
and far between at the Internationai Triathion 
Union (ITU) Worid Triathion Series (WTS) 
ievei in recent years. What do you think has 
changed and are you optimistic that Austraiia 
can get back to where we once were given 
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how dominant countries iike Spain, America 
and the UK have become? 

MS: It’s a tough question. There are good parts 
about having a great history and some bad parts 
about having a great history beoause there is a 
lot to live up to for our athletes. 

It’s no question the results aren’t ooming like 
they used to. Do I feel like they oan turn around? 

I do, otherwise I wouldn’t be involved. I feel like I 
oan offer a lot of value in that spaoe and I think 
that’s one of the reasons I was brought into 
the role. 

People absolutely link results to Triathlon 
Australia’s high-performanoe program, whioh 
is not always the same thing. TA is about 
membership and growth. The health of the 
sport is not always about raoe performanoes, 
but that is the key pieoe that people try to link 
baok together. 

I think there is a lot of talent to work with and 
we need to work diligently in high performanoe 
to identify any gaps in our program, and there 
has been a lot of work in the last three months 
in that spaoe and hopefully there will be a lot of 
good that oomes out of it. 



"I THINK I WAS A FAIRLY TOUGH COMPETITOR 
AND I WAS CERTAINLY ONE THAT WAS 
OUTSPOKEN. I PROBABLY HAD A HABIT OF 
CALLING THINGS LIKE I SAW THEM. " 


At the end of the day, as a nation we’ve set the 
bar globally over the past 20 years. As soon as 
you don’t perform, people take notioe. It’s up to 
us as a nation to turn that around and I think we 
have the ability to do that as we’ve shown that in 
the past. 

TMSM: In recent years there has been a 
real boom in the popularity of iong-course 
racing. Often these athietes feei that, despite 
having to pay a membership fee to TA to 
compete in events, they don’t receive a iot of 
support from the organisation. The argument 
is that TA is focused soieiy on winning 
medais at an Oiympic ievei. Do you see this 
as a probiem that needs to be addressed by 
TA? How can TA ensure everyone feeis iike 
they’re being represented and catered to 
by TA? 


With both ITU races 
and the local Formula 
1 series, Stewart had a 
full race calendar 
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MS: It’s an interesting dynamic and I don’t think it’s an easy 
question beoause at the end of the day we are all about our 
members and, to be fair, the board is predominantly made up 
of age-group athletes, who most probably raoe long-oourse 
raoes. We have an obligation to our partners, the AOC and AIS, 
who provide us funding and support for short-oourse raoing, 
so it’s going to be diffioult for long oourse, whioh TA really does 
not have a lot to do with. 

TMSM: In terms of coaching TMSM has received a iot of 
questions in terms of criteria, reievance and poiicing. Are 
there any thoughts on the current status of TA coaching 
accreditation and poiicies? 

MS: The coaching space has been something that has 
been left in the dark. I haven’t had an opportunity to fully 
review the course content, but I am very passionate about it 
and I will be looking at all the content and reviewing it to see if 
it is still relevant today and try to fix the things that are not. 

TMSM: Triathion can perhaps be seen as quite 
an insuiar sport without much representation in the 
mainstream media - is it a goai of TA to promote the 
sport more wideiy and what steps do you think need to 
be made to achieve this? 

MS: Absolutely. The brand is something that is very 
important to me and I don’t think the brand is getting out 
there like it should be. I’m afraid to say that our most famous 
triathletes are still probably Greg Welch and Michellie Jones, 
which is a bit unfair to the current crop. We need to delve 
deeper into digital media and other current marketing 
methods, as well as get some of our media partners on board 
that may not feel like they’ve been looked after by the sport. 

One of my first duties is to touch base and re-visit people 
and make them realise there is certainly a home for them in 
this sport and we are very happy to have them. 

There’s a lot of work to be done in the media space and I’ve 
only been here for two days. 

TMSM: Can triathlon learn from other sporting codes 
regarding user engagement? 

MS: Yes, without a doubt. A lot of sporting organisations use 
social media and digital platforms, and groups like football. 




who have quite a large bucket of money, do it well, and there 
are lot of fringe sports that are not doing it as well. 

We need to understand what the market identifies with 
today and create a strategy around how to implement and roll 
it out. 

In saying that, I just signed up with Twitter and Instagram 
myself, and I’ve never done that in my life. So, even I need 
to learn that myself. After all, if I am at races representing 
the sport, I need to try and get the sport out there as much 
as possible. 

Plus, we need to create some stars. 

TMSM: Lastly, Australia is hosting three major triathlons 
within the next three years, which started with the ITU 
Duathlon World Championships in Adelaide in October, 
and continues with the ITU Cross Triathlon World 
Championships in the Snowy Mountains (NSW) next 
November and the Commonwealth Games on the Gold 
Coast in 2018. How important is it for Australia to host 
these global events? 

MS: It’s critical. Not only is it brilliant for triathlon, it is 
necessary for us to remain relevant as a triathlon nation. 

I am very excited about our hosting the Cross Triathlon (X-Tri) 
Worlds next year; so much so, I am seriously thinking about 
coming out of retirement and racing it - that’s how serious we 
are about supporting the event. 

I’m actually considering dusting off the goggles, and it’s 
been 10 years since I’ve raced. In fact. I’ve never raced a 
triathlon since I stopped in any way, shape or form. I am 
actually considering trying to make the team. I love the off- 
road triathlon concept and think it’s a great event, n 
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M arkus ‘Bloody’ Hanley outs a distinotive 
figure as he nnoves through the orowds 
of triathletes that desoend on Hastings 
Street eaoh year for the for the Noosa 
Triathlon Multi Sport Festival. Atop his 
long, wiry franne rests a shook of white hair that hangs below 
his ears. Where nnany his age attaok their soalps daily with 
oonnbs and Bryloreenn to re-oreate the styles of their youth, 
there is a endearing abandon to Hanley’s unkempt looks. 

And while others his age are shuffling down the darkened 
oorridors of retirement homes, the only shuffling Hanley does 
is in the dying stages of Olympio-distanoe events like the 
Noosa Triathlon. 

It’s a raoe he’s now oompleted 25 times and this year he’ll 
be oelebrating a quarter oentury of raoing the oountry’s most 
ioonio Olympio distanoe event on his 83rd birthday. Despite 
the Noosa triathlon being soheduled for the same weekend 
eaoh year, ouriously, this is the first time in 25 years of raoing 
the event that it has ooinoided with his birthday. Last year his 
birthday fell the day before the raoe, whioh meant he was 


unable to oelebrate as he would usually. “I only had a glass 
of water with my birthday lunoh, oan you imagine?” he asks 
through a wide grin. “That was hard to take for someone with 
Irish heritage.” 

In reoognition of his longevity, event organiser MultiSport 
Festivals printed a T-shirt for Hanley. It bears a slogan he’s 
reoently employed to enoapsulate his raoing philosophy 
‘Slow is Good’. 

This has not always been his approaoh, however, and the 
ease with whioh he rattles off his list of athletio aohievements 
indioates how muoh stook he puts in winning. Over the 
years he’s wraoked up oountless state and national age- 
group titles in aquathlon, duathlon and triathlon. “I used to be 
oompetitive,” he says. “If there was anyone in front of me I 
tried to knook them off. Now I’m just happy to let them go.” 

The oompetitive spirit, it would seem, has been with him 
sinoe he first arrived in this world in depression-era Perth in 
1932. He reoalls he was born on the same day that Peter 
Pan notohed up the first of his two Melbourne Cup viotories. 
A raoing fan, Hanley’s father almost named him Peter in 
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recognition of the superstar thoroughbred’s 
achievennent. 

Growing up in Perth, Hanley was sonnething of 
an anonnaly in his fannily as the only one who had 
an interest in sports. In school he spent plenty of 
tinne at the local pool both swimming and diving. 
He was also a keen Australian Rules football 
player. While he never played at the elite level, he 
was always thereabouts. His main claim to fame 
as a footballer is that he once played against 
Graham ‘Polly’ Farmer, a ruckman from Western 
Australian who made a name for himself with 
the Geelong Cats - a team that he captained for 
three years. 

Like Farmer, Hanley too left his home of Perth 
for a less isolated life on the Eastern seaboard 
as a 22-year-old. He first took up residency in 
Melbourne, where his oldest brother was living. 

He continued to play footy up until the age of 
41, proving from a relatively young age that his 
body was less susceptible to ageing than many 
of his peers. It was also about this time that he 
took up running, mostly, he recalls, so that he 
didn’t grow fat. As he was a swimmer at school, 
it wasn’t long before he also started competing 


in aquathlons. Once he added cycling to his 
repertoire, triathlon became a passion. 

During this he had been moving around the 
country for work. It wasn’t until 1977 that he 
discovered the Sunshine Coast. A friend who 
was living on the Gold Coast had recommended 
it to him, but even before it was swamped 
under a cavalcade of high-rise buildings, Hanley 
felt it wasn’t right for him. The Sunshine Coast, 
however, spoke to him immediately. “I came up 
here and thought this is more my style,” he says. 
He bought a two-bedroom house in Coolum, 
where he lived until later moving to Tewantin, an 
outer suburb of Noosa. He’s happy there and 
enjoys riding to the Noosa Main Beach where he 
can run on the beach and swim in the ocean. 

As he makes his way around the expo area 
at the Noosa Triathlon, fellow athletes old and 
young take a minute to say hello and shake his 
hand, and Hanley appears to love the attention. 
He also obviously loves racing the Noosa 
Triathlon, where this year he adhered to his motto 
‘slow is good’. He was the last person across the 
finish line in a time of 6:12:17. But why would he 
hurry? He’s happy right where he is. il 
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ANDREW FROM MELBOURNE II FOCUS IZALCO 

“This is my first TT bike and iVe reaiiy noticed how much 
more aerodynamic it is. iVe been riding it for two months 
now. i had a Retui bike fit, which i’d recommend to anyone. 
The resuit was that the seat moved forward and my 
upper body is more baianced over the bars, i feei iike my 
performance has improved around 10 per cent since getting 
the fit.” 


KIM FROM BRISBANE 

//SPECIALIZED 

AMIRA 

“When i first started 
out riding it was just 
now and then. Now 
i’m riding 150-to-200 
kiiometres a week, 
so it’s good to have 
a nice bike. This 
one’s aiso good for 
instagram pics.” 




nr 




YOUR BIKE 


There's a special bond between 
a triathlete and their bike. We 
caught up with a few people 
i racking their steeds at the Noosa 
A Triathlon to find out what their 
A bike means to them. 



ROBYN FROM PERTH // PLANET X TT 

“This is the smaiiest frame you can get. The 
top tube is 43 centimetres and it aiso has 

« A 

j 650cc wheeis. it’s perfect for me and since 
i’ve been riding it i haven’t had any injuries. 
C i had to order it from the UK and it’s worth 
more than my car. What i iove about it 
mainiy is the coiour. i’ve made friends 
because of this bike and sometimes 
iittie giris stop me in the street.” 
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JANET FROM MELBOURNE 
II CANNONDALE SLICE 

“This bike means a iot to 
me because it’s got me 
up and down the road 
to Hawi on a windy day 
(during the ironman Worid 
Champs). We do iove 
each other. You spend so 
many hours on your bike 
and if you’re riding in the 
wind, you reaiiy have to 
iove your bike.” 



is was custom buiit for me 
ised on the resuits of a 
iomechanicai assessment 
iad with Brian McCiean fro 
the AiS. What i iove about 
it is that it’s not a modern 
carbon bike, it’s steei am 
. it’s been handcrafted. J( 



“When getting this bike 
i had a $1000 iimit that 
i wasn’t aiiowed to 
exceed, i don’t know 
what sort of bike it 
is. The kids did the 
paint job so that i can 
find it in transition, i’m 
a compieter not a 
competer!” El 


STEVE FROM BRISBANE 
II UNKNOWN 
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The Victor Harbor is one of South Australia’s best-loved races. Its success is due largely to the passion and 
determination of its inspirational race director, Sid James. Regular contributor and long-course pro Matty 
White, who’s won the race six times, filed this story on a couple of South Australian institutions. 

Words: Matty White | Images: Supplied 
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F or those with a good working knowledge of triathlon in 
Adelaide, the ioonio South Australian holiday destination 
of Viotor Harbor will draw an autonnatio assooiation with 
one of the oountry’s longest-running standard distanoe 
triathlons - the Viotor Harbor Triathlon. 

In an age where looal raoes are losing their identity as larger 
oorporations swallow thenn up, Viotor Harbor has rennained 
fieroely independent and retained its fun family and looal 
feel. This has a lot to do with raoe direotor Sid James. In my 
experienoe, James is one of Australia’s - if not the world’s - 
most passionate raoe organisers. Viotor Harbor is his baby and 
he treats it as suoh, working tirelessly to ensure it oontinues 
to thrive. 

James’ enthusiasm is infeotious and the volunteers who 
make the event suoh a suooess are testament to this. I have 
been raoing the Viotor Harbor Triathlon sinoe I was 13, starting 
out in the mini raoe and over the years I’ve been fortunate 


I enough to win the main event six times. My name is on 
I the perpetual trophy alongside looal legends like Andrew 
Robertson, Matt Stephens and Shane Johnson, as well as 
established pros like Brad Kahlefeldt and Luke Bell. Suffioe 
to say, this is my favourite raoe of the year. Those who have 
travelled to this event will no doubt understand why. 

There is a great history to this event, but as with any suooess 
story, there have been obstaoles to overoome. 

In 1993, James was a fit 35-year-old triathlete who had 
just oreated and ooordinated the first Viotor Harbor Triathlon. 
After ohanging his newborn baby’s nappy for the very first 
time, he went out for a bike ride and doesn’t remember what 
happened next. When he woke up he was a quadriplegio and 
olose to death. James spent the next year in rehabilitation. 
Remarkably, with seemingly super-human determination and 
optimism, James relaunohed the Viotor Harbor Triathlon just 
two years later. 
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The event has gone from strength to strength 
and now well over 1000 people take part 
eaoh year. 

Sid models the Viotor Harbour Triathlon on 
Australia’s largest triathlon event - the Noosa 
Triathlon Multi Sport Festival. Not only is it great 
fun, but Noosa inoludes a whole lot of events 
spread over five days. Whether or not he oan 
oapture Noosa’s festival atmosphere, and expand 
Viotor Harbour to a two-day event - only time 
will tell. But, If anyone oan do it, it’s my bet that 
James oan. 

With his Viotor Harbour event, James was one 
of the first to add a ohildren’s oategory, whioh 
is now hugely popular. There are five different 
oategories, whioh along with having the elite level 
oovered, are designed to make the event as 
aooessible to as many people as possible. 

Due to popular demand, for the first time 
next year a new adults ‘mini’ distanoe triathlon 
will be added, whioh surely has to be the 
shortest triathlon in the world. The mini inoludes 
a 50-metre swim, two-kilometre oyole and 
a 400-metre run. Even if your only training is 
walking the dog eaoh day, you’d be fit enough to 
do this one. 

James’s event has embraoed teohnology and 
is highly regarded by Triathlon Australia. He’s 
so passionate about the sport that he has also 
oreated the Franklin Island Triathlon - whioh is run 
over the same oourse at the start of the season 
in November. This event inoludes a kid’s oategory 
and fun-run, and in its fifth year is already 
averaging over 400 oompetitors. 

Whether you have a baokground in triathlon 
or not, it’s hard not to be inspired by what 
James has aohieved in Viotor Harbour without 
government support. With the help of the looal 
oommunity, loyal sponsors and volunteers, James 
has oreated an event that not only showoases 
the best of my home state South Australia, but 
also enoourages people to get fit and and enjoy 
an aotive, outdoors lifestyle that makes use of our 
stunning ooastline. 

The event takes plaoe on the long weekend 
in Maroh when the weather in South Australia is 
perfeot. The looals embraoe the event and the 
rugged ooastline is at its most speotaoular. 

There’s a orystal olear inland salt-water lake 
for swimming, the oyoling oourse winds its 
way through the beautiful oountryside, and the 
run is along the sea front with stunning views 
of The Bluff and Granite Island. The roads are 
oompletely olosed for safe oyoling and the 
residents love seeing everyone out there having 
fun and exeroising. Even for those who aren’t 
oompeting, it’s a great plaoe to esoape from the 
oity, and sit baok and soak up the atmosphere. 

There is so muoh potential to grow this event. 


and I look forward to taking part in it for many 
years to oome. While the peak of my short- 
oourse raoing days are behind me I know that 
I’ll never be as fast as I was on the oooasions I 
won this event, but when my daughters are old 
enough I look forward to wading with them in the 
kid’s triathlon. n 
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Nuts and Bolts | Nutrition 


Nutrition on the Fiy 

Don't let travel slow you down on race day. Here are five key 
considerations to help keep your nutrition on track when travelling to 

your next race. 

Words; Pip Taylor | Image: Delly Carr & Thinkstock 
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T ravelling for a race often means going outside your comfort zone when it 
comes to familiarity and routine. Maintaining good nutrition is almost 
always easier in our home environment. But travelling needn’t be a 
stress when it comes to your diet. Keep things simple but make sure to 
think about the logistics of food and nutrition before you go. Here are five things to 
consider when it comes to hydration, nutrition and travel. 


1 Hydration 

If it’s hot and steamy outside, air-conditioned rooms can be a godsend, saving 
you from that relentless energy- sapping heat. Staying cool helps with recovery 
and makes it easier to get a good night’s sleep. But air-conditioned rooms can also 
dehydrate you - especially if left on overnight. To counter passive fluid loss as you 
sleep, do two things: stay hydrated throughout the day (don’t overdo it, though 
- you don’t want to spend the night in the bathroom); and hang up wet towels 
in the room and bathroom - the added moisture in the air will help prevent you 
drying out. 

2 Look after your gut 

Consider taking some probiotics before and during travel. Water and food 
sources you are not used to can upset your stomach. Even if the water is safe to 
drink, if the bacteria in it differs from that in your home source, this can be enough 
to put you off your game. Probiotics can help keep the balance. 

3 Don’t double up 

Changing time zones? Don’t use this as an excuse to eat two lunches or three 
dinners. Time zone changes can be a challenge, but try to stick to a regular amount 
of food consumed over a 24-hour period (bear in mind that travel days are pretty 
inactive so your fuel demand will likely be lower). The boredom of travel can 
challenge the healthy eating habits of the best of us. Acknowledging this is the 
first step. The second is to make a plan. Have activities such as books, magazines, 
games and podcasts on hand to keep you entertained and healthy snacks to keep 
you on track. On the flip side, time zone changes mess with your natural circadian 
rhythm. Your gut also has a circadian rhythm and this can mean that hunger cues 
during the day are missed or that regular bathroom visits are disturbed. Time, rest 
and good eating can help bring things back in order. 

4 Be flexible and do your research 

Many athletes have a favourite pre-race meal. If this is you, or you have 
specific food requirements, allergies or intolerances, then do your research. What 
is available nearby? Can I self-eater? Can I take some food with me from home? 
Ctherwise, prepare by being flexible. Try training on different foods to give you an 
idea of what you can tolerate. Almost anywhere in the world you will be able to find 
something that you can race on as long as you have some degree of flexibility. 

5 Don’t sweat it 

Stress can be one of the biggest culprits when it comes to GI distress, and 
your ability to fuel before and during an event. While it’s okay to be nervous, 
try and use whatever method you can to relax pre-race to aid in the intake and 
digestion of your pre-event meal. And don’t let stress over nutrition bring you 
down. Either during the race or before, food allergies aside, you should be able to 
enjoy your food no matter where you are or how important your race. And, during a 
race, so long as you keep your head, even if your careful and precise nutrition plan 
comes unstuck, there are always solutions. So what if it’s not the perfect pre-race 
meal? So what if they’re not serving the flavour sports drink on course that you 
expected? Learn to shrug it off and look for alternatives. 


Easy to pack when you’re travelling for 
a race, packing a few protein bars will 
ensure you have access to a palatable and 
familiar source of fuel. We look at a couple 
of options worth checking out. 



Endura Performance Bar 

There is growing (and pleasing) movement among 
athletes towards just wanting to eat, and fuel with, 
real food. The market has become busy in this 
natural fuel space with manufacturers recognising the 
need to provide athletes with real food options that 
are conveniently packaged and with good shelf life. 
Endura has really stepped up to the plate with its new 
Performance Bar - a natural, wholefood energy bar. 

The bars use a combination of dates, coconut, chia 
seeds, almonds and pepitas to deliver 33 grams of 
carbohydrates per bar plus protein and fat for energy 
during activity or to aid with recovery. Put to the taste 
test, they are easy to digest and sit well in the stomach 
even during an intense training session. While perhaps 
not as comfortingly ‘home-made’ in taste and texture 
as some other bars, Endura’s Performance Bar has 
good consistency, the size of the bar is spot-on and the 
packaging is easy to handle during exercise. For some 
with sensitive stomachs, these bars (like other fruit- and 
nut-based bars) are higher in fibre, so could take some 
getting used to, but as a plus for many, they are gluten, 
grain and dairy free. If you’re looking to fuel with real 
food yet still want convenience then they are definitely 
worth checking out. You’ll be able to pick these up at 
your nearest Endura stockist. For more info visit: 
endura.com.au 



Thunderbird Bars 

Founded by triathletes, these energy bars combine 
whole foods including some of nature’s most potent 
sources of naturally occurring anti-inflammatories - 
think cherries, turmeric, cinnamon, walnuts, almonds 
and cacao - and are conveniently packaged for 
use on the go and as part of your next race fuelling 
plan or workout adventure. Having worked my way 
through the various flavours, I can vouch for their 
deliciousness, with my favourite the cashew, fig and 
carrot bar, which is reminiscent of carrot cake (in a 
good way). Despite each bar using similar ingredients, 
the flavours are very distinct with something there 
for everyone and enough texture to make the bars 
interesting. These are truly bars you can feel good 
about eating - and be happy to share with your kids 
too. Thunderbird Bars are available through specialty 
bike/ triathlon and running stores, and online via 
goodfuei.eo 
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The Clinic | Nutrition 



Recipes 

Orange-chocolate 
‘Jaffa’ dessert 

Oranges and chocolate are a classic flavour combo. This dessert 
helps satisfy sweet, chocolaty cravings in a quick, light and 
healthy way. The mint adds a layer of freshness and accentuates 
the other flavours. 

Serves 4 

Ingredients 

• 2 oranges 

• 85 g dark chocolate (at least 70% cacao) 

• 1 tbsp fresh mint leaves, finely chopped 

Method 

Peel the oranges and then slice them into rounds across the segments. Arrange on 
a large platter. 

Using a vegetable peeler or a zester, shave the chocolate and scatter it over the 
orange pieces. 

Top with the shredded mint and serve. 

Cocoa beans are one of the richest sources of phytochemicals with powerful 
antioxidant properties. But it’s important to realise that in addition to cocoa, 
almost all chocolate contains additional ingredients: lots of sugar, other oils 
and fats, and artificial flavours and preservatives. I recommend sticking to dark 
chocolate (70% cacao or higher), checking ingredients, and eating small amounts 
(two or three squares a day). 



Republished with 
permission of 
VeloPress from 
The Athlete’s 
Fix: A Program 
to Find Your 
Best Foods for 
Performance and 
Flealth by Pip 
Taylor. 

Get started at 
theathletesfix.net. 


Rice porridge with orange, 
pistachio & mint 

This porridge keeps well for a few days in the fridge. It is a nice 
option for a pre-race meal because it is also delicious served cold, 
like rice pudding. 

Serves 2 

Ingredients 

• 72 cup (100 g) short-grain rice (such as arborio) 

• 1 cup (240 ml) coconut milk or almond milk 

• 1 72 cups (350 ml) water 

• Juice and zest of 1 orange 

• 1 tbsp almond butter 

• 1 tbsp pistachios, shelled 

• 1 tbsp fresh mint leaves, finely chopped 

Method 

Rinse the rice well in cold water before placing it in a 
large saucepan. 

Add the milk, water, orange juice and zest and cook over 
medium-low heat, stirring often until the liquid is absorbed 
and the rice is cooked through, about 20 minutes. 

Remove from heat and stir in the almond butter. 

Serve topped with the pistachios and mint leaves 
and extra coconut milk, if desired, l i 
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Nuts and Bolts | Short & Sharp 


Handling Your T1 
Bike Like a Pro 

Get a bit of free speed with a good aero position on the bike. 

Long course pro Sam Betten shows us how. 

Words: Sam Betten | Images: Rebecca Ohiwein 


Descending Position 
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T hink back to the first time you rode a time 
trial (TT) bike. The differences between 
a traditional road bike and an aggressive 
and aerodynamic TT bike are striking. The 
straight-line speed that a dedicated TT bike gives you 
makes these types of bikes the number-one choice for 
triathletes looking to go as fast as possible. The TT bike 
has a lot of advantages; however, handling is not one of 
them. It’s important to keep this in mind and take the 
time to get to know how your TT bike handles. Having 
ridden time trial bikes myself for over eight years, I 
have refined the two major technical challenges of 
cornering and descending. Working on these skills will 
help to make you safer as well as faster. As TT bikes are 
generally more about aerodynamics than handling, it is 
important to have a good understanding of how to best 
manoeuvre your TT bike in technical situations during 
training so that when you are racing at the limit you are 
both confident and safe while riding. 

Cornering with confidence 

As mentioned, cornering on your TT bike takes a fair 
amount more skill than cornering on a road bike. 

TT bikes are designed to give riders an aerodynamic 
advantage rather than providing optimal handling 
abilities. With this in mind, the key to optimising your 
speed on a TT bike is to stay in the aero position as long 
as possible. Therefore, if a corner is shallow enough that 
you can stay in the aero position, you should take it 
while staying low and aero. The second you move your 
hands from the aero-bar extensions, the aerodynamic 
drag will slow you down. So, on these shallower corners 
you should attempt to stay in your aerodynamically 
advantageous position. 

On U-turns and sharper corners where you require 
more control, you’ll need to break from the aero bars 
and move your hands to the brake levers on your base 
bar. As you are heading into the corner, raise your inside 
leg. When you take the corner, your bike will lean over 
towards the inside point, meaning that if you have your 
inside leg down you can often come unstuck by your 
inside pedal scraping against the ground. It is important 
to visualise your entry and exit point of the corner and 
try and keep your centre of gravity as low as possible. 

Descending like a dove 

The importance of good cornering skills steps up a 
notch when you start to descend. Descending on a TT 
bike is a skill that, if mastered, will make you faster, 
more confident and safer. Typically, you will see athletes 
adopting three different positions while descending 
riding on their TT bike. 

The first position is very similar to the one employed 
when taking shallow corners; however, it requires you 
to move farther back on your saddle so as to get as 
low as possible while keeping your hands on the aero 
bar extensions. This position works very well when the 
duration of the descent does not warrant moving into 
the fuU tuck position. 


The aero tuck is an advanced skill where you attempt 
to make your body as aerodynamic as possible on long, 
straight descents to reach the max speed. If you have 
ever watched coverage of the Noosa Triathlon and 
seen athletes such as Craig Walton hit speeds of 110 
kilometres per hour you will have seen this skill in action. 
The two variations of this skill require the rider to place 
their hands either on the ends of the base bars with 
fingers controlling the brake levers or their hand on the 
fiat section of the base bars, which gives no control of 
the brake levers. 

It goes without saying that cornering and descending 
(especially at high speeds) while riding can be 
dangerous and it is important to ride within your 
skill level. When practising these skills, always ensure 
that you remain in control while taking corners and 
descending. 11 





Cornering Position 



Sam Betten is a professional triathlete 
from QLD 
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Nuts and Bolts | Swim School 


Back to the Near Future 

It's tough being an expert in the age of the Internet. With this in mind, resident coach 
extraordinaire Wayne Goldsmith has some advice for all of the educators out there. 

Words: Wayne Goldsnnith | Innages; Thinkstock 


T hese days, everyone is a triathlon expert. With the Internet 
so easily accessible, anyone can get anything, anytime, 
anywhere and usually for free. 

There are people offering online coaching programs; 
there are apps to help you get your bike to fit perfectly; you can find 
online video-based swimming stroke correction programs; there 
are free running tips and a huge library of swimming and running 
technique drills available for free on YouTube. Everything you could 
ever want in triathlon from Aerobic (A) to Zipp (Z) wheels is now in 
the palm of your hand. 

And it seems like there are thousands of people all selling 
themselves on the Internet as triathlon experts. So, if everyone 
is an expert and everyone knows what you know; and if everyone 
has free or affordable access to the latest ideas and innovations in 
triathlon training, equipment and racing then...how do you gain a 
competitive advantage over your opposition? 

If everyone in the sport can access the same programs, the 
same technology, the same technique tips and secret skills 
practices, what's your point of difference? 

Forget being an expert. To gain a real advantage in 
triathlon these days you need to be a next-pert! 

You need to figure out where the sport of triathlon is 
heading and get there before anyone else does. 

You don't want to know what is - only what could 
be - and be brave enough and bold enough to dare 
to be different: to do things differently and to do 
different things. 

So, where to next? 

Training 

Like every other endurance sport, triathlon is facing a 
period of great controversy when it comes to optimal 
training loads. There's a lot of study being done 
around optimal training loads for peak performance 
and, increasingly, researchers are suggesting that 
there are better and more efficient ways of getting 
fitter, stronger and faster. 

There is a seemingly endless procession of fitness 
‘gurus' peddling products and programs promising 
optimal fitness from relatively short training times. 

In swimming, there's heated debate about the relevance 
of the traditional approach, i.e. high volumes of non- 
specific training and the traditional model of weeks 
and months of long, hard aerobic base training. (Look 
for this to continue and to become an increasingly 
vigorous debate in cycling and running training 
as well). 

There's a shift in thinking from ‘what's the most 
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training I can do before I break down?' to ‘what's the least amount of 
training I can do and still achieve my race goals?' 

Nextpert prediction: While some triathlon events, e.g. ironman and 
ultra events, by necessity are unlikely to fully embrace these new 
directions in time-efficient training, there is no doubt sprint events 
and Olympic-distance racing will eagerly pursue the ‘more-with-less' 
training options. 

There will be a likely shift to higher intensity, shorter duration 
training and training that is completed at race-pace. 

Combination sessions such as bricks, bike-run and swim-bike will 
become increasingly popular as triathletes seek more efficient ways 
to build the physiological capacities required to compete in the sport. 
Specialist coaches in swim, bike and run will be less 
popular within the triathlon community than coaches who 
have cross-sport and triathlon-specific coaching skills 
as they have the training and knowledge to create more 
effective and time-efficient triathlon training sessions. 

Equipment 

Triathlon is one sport where the technophiles and the gear- 
aholics are well catered for. A walk through any transition 
area will reveal bike and run technologies that are only a step 
or two away from what NASA has on the drawing board for 
the first manned Mars mission. However, apart from the 
flash and visual appeal of some of the latest and greatest in 
training equipment, there are some impressive advances 
in triathlon-tech that can help triathletes of all ages and 
stages to perform at their best. 
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The emergence of efficient wearable personal monitoring 
equipment has exploded onto the triathlon scene. Triathletes have 
embraced this new technology and it’s quickly replacing the heart 
rate monitor as the personal monitoring equipment choice of the 
swim-bike-runner. 

Nextpert prediction: The trend towards wearable personal 
monitoring equipment will continue. This will eventually lead to 
high-tech trisuits that monitor heart rate, body temperature, sweat 
rate, speed and even fatigue markers while the triathlete is training 
and racing. 

Bike technology will maintain its steady march forward as bike 
equipment manufacturers strive to make reductions in weight and 
drag coefficients while providing a more comfortable ride. 

In swimming, the advent of 3-D printing will lead to swimmers 
being able to purchase individually designed swimming training 
equipment that can help correct stroke faults and improve swimming 
technical efficiency. 

Running shoes will become lighter and stronger and even more 
effective at reducing injury risk due to impact stress. 

Racing 

Racing is what it’s all about, the ultimate test of training and 
equipment, performance under pressure. 

Looking at the long list of challenging multi-sport, cross-sport, 
ultramarathon, military- style obstacle courses, survival courses, 
etc., it’s apparent that there’s an emerging group of endurance sport 
athletes actively pursuing tougher, more difficult, more challenging 
and more demanding competitions than ever before. 

Triathlon - even though it’s a relatively young sport - is in 
serious danger of losing ground to some of these hybrid endurance 
sports as people look beyond swim, bike and run towards run, 
jump, climb, crawl, abseil, ski, paddle, swim, wrestle, scale and ride 
as their way of challenging their minds and bodies in an ultimate 
sporting competition. 


However, world sport is consistent in one thing, its insatiable 
desire for entertaining sporting options for TV. With the exception 
of those who actually raced in the event, their families and 
very close friends, watching an Ironman on TV is not exactly 
enthralling viewing. 

Watch for the ITU, Triathlon Australia and the IOC to push for 
shorter, more dynamic races and more boutique events like relays, 
mixed relays and other hybrid triathlon races to try and capture a 
greater share of the broader TV sports audience. 

As hybrid endurance sports gain even more traction, triathlon’s 
governing bodies will initially reject, but then be forced to either 
change triathlon and make it a more appealing competitive activity 
or bring the hybrid endurance sports into the family and expand the 
concept of multisport to include a much broader range of events, 
challenges and races. 


Summary: 

1 . There’s an old saying, “the future will be faster”. Tinnes, 
performances and achievements will always improve. It’s up to the 
coaches and sports science professionals of today to find more 
efficient and more effective ways of helping triathletes to realise 
their full potential and achieve their multi-sport dreams. 

2. There is a very clear shift around the world to shorter, 
higher intensity training and towards more time-efficient training 
techniques and methods. How this change in athlete preparation 
philosophy will affect triathlon is still unclear. One thing is certain 
- what we are doing now, wearing now, riding now and believing 
now will change. It’s inevitable. The only real decision for you is 
how you will deal with the changes. 

3. While training techniques, equipment, racing opportunities 
and everything associated with the sport is likely to change in 
the coming years, the things that define greatness in all athletic 
performance - commitment, dedication, hard work, the ability 
to overcome adversity, resilience, passion and persistence - will 
still be as critical to performance success in the future as they’ve 
always been. il 


Nextpert prediction: Iron men and iron women will always want to 
race Ironman events. It is the ultimate challenge in the sport and will 
always carry with it a mystique, glamour and aura of its own. 



Wayne Goldsmith is a triathlon coach who has worked 
with both Triathlon Australia and Swimming Australia 


Swimming should be easy{ 
almost effortless... ” 



Learn how with 



Wayne Goldsmith 






Swimming for Triathlon specialist. 

Individualised coaching for triathletes of all ages. 

Come and swim with us at our new GOLD COAST TRAINING CENTRE 
at Trinity Lutheran College, Ashmore Road, Ashmore. 

Triathlon Swimming Squad Starts in April 2014 


0414 712 074 


www.wgaquatics.com | www.wgcoaching.com 



Nuts and Bolts | Xmas Buyer’s Guide 


Sweet Stocking Stutters 

If you’re short on ideas for things to request from Santa this Christmas, here are some of our 

favourite products from 2015 



Henty 

Wingman Backpack 

Love riding or running to work but 
hate the inevitable creased shirts 
and crinkled dresses that result 
from stuffing your daily attire into 
a satchel or backpack? Well, the 
Henty Wingman has got your back. 
Opened out, it accommodates a suit 
or dress in much the same way as 
a regular suit bag. The difference 
is that it can then be rolled up and 
worn as a backpack. It also includes 
a slim g5mi bag for shoes and lunches 
and the like that clips in place and 
gets safely rolled up inside the 
main part of the bag. As it has been 
designed with commuting in mind, 
it includes handy features like a 
puU-out rain cover, a padded sleeve 
for a laptop/tablet, and an easily 
accessed mobile phone pouch. It 
also looks pretty sharp, ensuring you 
will too both at work and at play. 



Roka Sim Pro Swim Shorts 

Do you love the buoyancy a wetsuit provides 
but have too much self-respect to wear one in 
the pool? The answer to this dilemma could 
well be a pair of five-millimetre neoprene swim 
shorts, such as Roka's Sim Pro. Like a pull buoy, 
they’ll help keep your hips high in the water but 
won’t limit your ability to kick or tumble turn. 
They’ll also prevent you passing out from heat 
stroke trying to train in a heated outdoor pool 
in a full wetsuit. 


On Cloud Running Shoes 

On is a brand instantly recognisable for its 
beautifully styled shoes that use hollow pods 
for cushioning. The Cloud represents a slight 
departure in design for the Swiss company as the 
pods are built into the midsole rather than the 
outer sole and they extend for the entire length of 
the shoe rather than appearing only beneath the 
forefoot and heel. The result is a smoother rolling 
action from heel to forefoot while retaining 
ample fiexibility in the sole. The Cloud is also 
a stylish shoe that’s available in a variety of 
modern colours - nice if you like to get some 
casual miles out of your training shoes 
once their playing days are over. 
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Gel-Kayano 22 

A perennial favourite with 
runners who want cushioning 
and performance when 
clocking up the kilometres. 
The new Kayano 22 features 
the sleek new FluidFit upper. 
This is built with seamless 
construction and includes a 
re-engineered heel-clutching 
system for a more secure and 
adaptive fit. This shoe will 
suit mild to moderate over- 
pronators. — 



Quad Lock 
Mounting System 

If you use your smartphone 
when training, the Quad Lock 
could well be your new best 
friend. The mounting system, 
which includes a case with a 
mounting interface, allows 
you to securely attach your 
phone to your bike while 
cycling and to your arm while 
running. As it is simple to 
remove your phone from the 
mount, it is easy to interact 
with your various training and 
navigation apps. 


Bikelangelo Boutique Stem Caps 

Art for your bike: Bikelangelo manufactures stem caps with a range of images that’ll set your bike 
apart from the peloton. These are a great gift for the cyclist who has everything. Look for them online 
at bikelangelo.com 



Zoggs Predator Flex Titanium Reactor Goggles 

The newest edition to Zoggs’ Predator Flex range features a photochromatic 
lens that is perfect for use in the early morning. When there is little light, the 
lenses remain clear, but as the intensity of the sun’s light increases, the lenses 
darken, reducing glare. We’ve long been fans of Predator Flex models and the 
new photochromatic model retains the existing frame with its soft and effective 
gasket and easy-to-adjust split-yoke head strap. 




Umar Ultralight Helmets 

Weight weenies of the world rejoice, helmet manufacturer 
Limar has got your scones covered with its Ultralight road 
helmet. Weighing in at just 175 grams (medium), and with 22 
air vents, chances are you’ll forget that you’re even wearing 
it. Limar claims it is the lightest helmet on the market - 
definitely something to start another forum thread about. 
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Selle Italia Flite Tekno Flow Bike Seat 

Your saddle is the main contact point between you 
and your bike, and one of the small details that make 
a difference to how your stead looks and feels. So, 
with this in mind, it seems possible to justify the 
$550 price tag of this seat. We love the carbon-fibre 
skirt and narrow nose that ensures your pistons 
are free to fire. CarboKeramic rails help to keep the 
weight down to a svelte 145 grams, making this the 
super model of saddles. 



Brooks PureProject Jacket 

For the athlete who likes running at night 
without looking like they’ve come straight 
from a construction site, this stylish wind- 
and water-resistant jacket from Brooks 
has reflective thread woven into the fabric, 
ensuring you’ll be seen at night while 
maintaining a cool urban look. Like other 
garments in the PureProject range, this 
jacket has a technical and tailored look, 
making it a versatile travelling companion, 




Xterra Dry Bag 

While it’s not going 
to be your first choice 
for a transition bag, 
this offering from 
wetsuit manufacturer 
Xterra is perfect 
for people who love 
doing stuff in the 
great outdoors. So, 
whether a downpour 
disrupts your bike 
commute or a rogue 
wave capsizes your 
kayak, your valuables 
will be safe and dry. 

A roll-top closure 
with sewn, taped 
construction and high 
frequency welded 
seams ensures 
watertightness and 
also does a good 
job of keeping dirt, 
dust and sand out. 
Throw this bag over 
your shoulder and 
the world will know 
that you’re ready for 
adventure. 


Garmin Forerunner 25 

The Forerunner 25 offers a step up from the popular budget-friendly Forerunner 15 in that it 
adds Bluetooth connectivity. This means the watch can be paired with a Bluetooth-enabled 
smartphone. The benefit here is that the 25 can receive smart notifications of text messages 
and incoming calls as well as uploading workouts to the Internet. The 25 also offers a 32 per 
cent larger screen and a longer battery life. This, of course, comes in addition to the regular 
features you’d expect from a GPS running watch, such as tracking for pace, distance and speed. 
It also offers activity tracking to monitor steps, sleep and calories burned. It is compatible with 
ANT+ heart rate monitors and utilises an accelerometer so it can be used on treadmills. 
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Rudy Project Wing57 Aero Helmet 

While the Wing57 is not a new piece of aero kit, it has 
been reimagined in a range of new colour ways. For a 
limited time the helmet that has been the ‘most worn’ 
at the Ironman World Champs for the last four years 
will be available in six new colours. Rudy Project says 
the colours have been selected to encapsulate the 
speed and aerodynamic properties of the helmet. 


Clug Bike Rack 

Billed as the ‘world’s smallest bike rack’, the Clug 
is an attractively designed clip that screws onto a 
wall and fixes to the front tyre of your bike to keep 
it where you want it. The Clug is quick, easy and 
best of all, is hardly visible. It comes in three sizes, 
ensuring your roadie, hybrid or MTB can rest in 
peace. Clug is the perfect stocking filler for anyone 
who’s got more bikes than space. 





Compressport On/Off 
Multisport Shirt 

Admit it. A small part of the attraction to triathlon 
is that you get to wear gear akin to what a superhero 
might. And such is the attraction to Compressport’s 
newest multisport shirt. Provided you’ve got the 
physique to match, people will be expecting you to 
leap tall buildings in a single bound when they see you 
in this seamless microfibre top. But it’s not all about 
looks; the On/Off Multisport shirt’s interactive fibre 
breathes when you breathe, regulating the ventilation 
depending upon the intensity of your workout. At high 
intensity your breathing increases and lungs expand, 
opening the 42,000 breathing holes to allow more 
ventilation. At lower intensities these close again, 
protecting you from the elements and increasing 
support. 



Orca Predator 

The latest incarnation of 
Orca’s premium offering, 
the Predator, is armed with 
a secret weapon that Orca 
is calling 0.88 Free. This 
is an exceptionally thin 
material (0.88 millimetres) 
used in the arms of the 
suit that gives optimal 
feel for the water while 
still offering warmth and 
buoyancy. The secret is in 
the patented heat-reflective 
titanium coating used in 
the material. n 
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The Clinic | Heat Stress 


In the heat of competition, it's possible to overlook a serious threat to our health: 
the heat. Here, sports scientist Rod Cedaro outlines the dangers of heat stress and 
how to avoid a race-day meltdown this sumiHe^ - , 

Words: Rod Cedaro | Images: Delly C^r 


W ith summer almost upon us, now 
seems as good a time as any to look 
at the implications of heat stress in 
endurance sports - namely, triathlon. 
Australian summers are synonymous with 
both heat and sport - be it the Australian Open 
tennis tournament, participation-level triathlon 
or professional surf iron-man competitions. It’s a 
potentially dangerous cocktail, and one that can be 
lethal to those who are poorly prepared. 

When humans exercise, the vast majority of 
the energy expenditure doesn’t go into creating 
movement but rather heat. In this sense humans are 
very inefficient when it comes to movement. In fact, 
it has been predicted that 80 per cent or more of the 
energy used to complete a physical task is simply 
wasted in the creation of heat. 

When the outside environment is cooler than the 
body, that additional heat is easily dissipated within 
the surroundings. However, as the environment heats 
up, it becomes more difficult for the body to maintain 
a stable core temperature. 

When vigorous exercise is undertaken in a hot 
environment, performance can be compromised, 
but more worryingly, the health of the athlete 
is threatened. 

The purpose of this article is to increase awareness 
of the potential risks of heat stress/illness to both 
health and performance and provide strategies to 
offset the incidence of such occurrences so that we 
can all participate in endurance sports safely and 
effectively during the hotter summer months. 

Even though the incidence of heat stroke is rare, 
everyone involved in an event - the participants, 
organisers and support staff need to be aware of the 
risk and what to do if someone is affected. 


Things can move quickly once 
heat stress has set in and can 
ultimately lead to heat stroke, 
which is potentially life 
threatening. 

What is hyperthermia 

The human body is set up to work most effectively 
within a narrow internal (or core) temperature range 
(around 37°C). This is maintained by a sophisticated 
number of physiological processes. When these 
processes are overwhelmed (by any number of 
potential factors), the core temperature can rise 
rapidly, with potentially catastrophic implications, 
including death. As core temperature increases to 
a maximum of about 39°C, the body’s first line of 
defence is the sweating mechanism that dissipates 
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heat via evaporation. As the temperature continues to 
climb above 40°C, the body starts to show signs that 
it is struggling with the thermal load, and the rate of 
heat storage starts impacting physical performance. 
This is a built-in self-protection mechanism to lower 
activity (skeletal muscle contraction) and hence 
heat accumulation and the resultant cardiovascular 
strain as well as a myriad of other physiological and 
metabolic disturbances. 

Two-to-three degree changes in core temperature 
can be reasonably well tolerated - the better trained 
the athlete, the better the tolerance. However, if 
core temperature continues to climb, which can be 
the case when the body’s defence mechanisms are 
overwhelmed, heat stress can occur. Things can 
move quickly once heat stress has set in and can 
ultimately lead to heat stroke, which is potentially 
life threatening. With highly trained athletes, the 
concern is that they may well ignore the initial signs 
of heat stress (e.g. heat cramps) and push through 
the early warning signs and drive themselves to 
the point of severe heat stress (or heat stroke) 
unless rapid medical intervention occurs. 

Provided an athlete is well prepared (from a 
training perspective), heeds warning signs and 
maintains adequate hydration, heat stress, even 
in the most severe of conditions, is relatively 
rare - otherwise no one would ever complete the 
Hawaiian Ironman. The problems tend to arise with 
the weekend warrior who isn’t as well trained and 
doesn’t know (or listen) to their body as well as they 
perhaps could and tries to ‘compete’ when perhaps 
‘completing’ the event would be better advised. 

So, practically, what can be done to mitigate 
the risk of hyperthermia? 

1. Firstly, understand what heat stress is and that 
it is a progressive ailment. So, while heat cramps 
may appear initially to be nothing more than an 
inconvenience, ignored they can rapidly escalate to 
severe heat stress, where the sweating mechanism 
fails and core temperature escalates out of control. 

2. Adjust your pacing and time aspirations based 
on the environmental conditions. Heat, just like a 
headwind, is going to slow you down. 

3. Know the symptoms of heat illness and remain on 
guard for them. 

4. Be able to recognise the symptoms of heat stress in 
others and be prepared to assist if the need arises. 

Spot the effects 

Heat exhaustion: This is fatigue caused by prolonged 
exposure to high temperatures - particularly when 
humidity is also high - in conjunction with physical 
activity. A person suffering from heat exhaustion 
won’t necessarily be suffering hyperthermia (core 
temperature >40°C) and can generally recover 
rapidly by simply backing off the physical activity and 
retreating to a cooler location. Ignored, this malady 


can quickly develop into heat cramps and ultimately 
heat stroke. 

Heat stroke: This is a life-threatening, 
medical emergency. 

Diagnosed and managed early, the risk of 
permanent organ damage or even death can be 
avoided. By the time an athlete reaches the point of 
heat stroke, they are simply unable to cool themselves. 
Remove them from the hot environment; place them 
in a cool (not cold) bath with their arms and legs out 
of the water. If a bath isn’t available, place them in 
a cool setting, remove clothing and place cool wet 
cloths over areas such as the neck and groin - areas of 
significant blood flow - and circulate air across these 
cloths in order to help facilitate cooling. If the person 
is conscious and lucid, offer cool drinks to sip. 

Since the difference between heat exhaustion and 
heat stroke isn’t always apparent, any athlete who has 
collapsed during exercise should be actively cooled 
via these guidelines until qualified medical personnel 
arrive, particularly if the athlete shows signs of losing 
consciousness, becomes confused or starts vomiting. 

So what are the signs of progressing 
heat illness? 

• Light-headedness, dizziness 

• Nausea 

• Headaches 

• Dehydration 

• Muscle cramps - usually in the abdomen, arms 
or legs 

• Obvious fatigue or significantly reduced physical 
performance 

• Hot skin that is red, flushed and possibly dry 

• Cessation of sweating 

• Elevated heart rate 

• Loss of coordination/unsteadiness 

• Increased body (core) temperature (>40°C) 

• Confusion or aggressive/irrational behaviour 

• Altered states of consciousness 

• Seizures 

• Collapse/unconsciousness/vomiting 
Significant situational risk factors can contribute 

to an athlete being at risk of hyperthermia. It should 
be noted that individual responses to heat illness vary. 
These may include: 

• High environmental heat load (i.e., a wet bulb 
globe temperature >28°C, high solar radiation, 
low air movement, tail-wind or no wind, water 
temperature >31°C or wearing a wetsuit in water- 
based sports) 

• Poor race scheduling (i.e., competition involving 
moderate to high intensity exercise scheduled for 
what turns out to be the hottest part of the day) 

• Disregarding sport regulations 

• Ignoring symptoms of heat illness 

• Improper treatment or diagnosis 


Diagnosed 
and managed 
early, the risk 
of permanent 
organ damage 
or even 
death can be 
avoided. 
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Are some athletes more susceptible than 

others? Yes. 

• Younger athletes: due to their surface area 
and poorly developed sweating mechanisms, 
younger athletes are at a greater risk than more 
mature athletes. 

• The fitter the athlete, the more resilient. The 
downside to this is that the fitter the athlete is, the 
more likely they are to push beyond what is safe. 

• Prior history of heat illness: if you've had it before, 
your risk is higher of suffering it again. 

• Hydration status: dehydration increases your risk. 

• Illness: fever and infection increases the risk. 

• Certain medications (e.g. diuretics). 

• Different medical conditions increase the risk of 
developing heat stress (e.g. diabetes). 

• Pregnancy - heat stress can have dire effects on a 
developing fetus. 

What can you do to mitigate your risk of 

suffering from heat stress? 

• Get fit and lean. 


• Hydrate well (but not excessively). 

• Be well rested going into competition. 

• Pre-cool the body where possible. 

• Ensure adequate airflow over the body (less 
clothing where possible and avoid dark- 
coloured clothing). 

• Avoid oil-based sunscreens. 

• Acclimate to the conditions you’re going to be 
competing in. 

• Avoid direct sunlight where possible - run in 
the shade. 

• Race smart and pace yourself 

• Listen to your body for the tell-tale signs of 
heat stress. 

The summer triathlon season should be fun, 
even for those racing at the pointy end of the field 
and pushing the boundaries of human endurance. 
Provided you listen to your body and are smart about 
your preparation and race-day management, it is 
possible to go to the edge, get the most out of your 
body on race day, survive and live to talk about it. H 
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The Clinic | Body Mechanics 


Know Your Body 

Pt 1 : The Foot 

For abetter understanding of the human body and how it functions when used to swim, 
bike and run, we're taking a look at its most important structures. First up: the foot. 
Words: Michael Chamberlain | Image: Thinkstock 


M aybe you don't like feet. They smell, 
they get blisters, they ache when 
you train, and socks were probably 
invented just so you don’t have to look 
at them. As athletes, we abuse them on a regular 
basis, and rarely put time into taking care of them. 

If you’ve ever had a case of athlete’s foot, you’ll 
probably agree that the foot is the least appealing 
part of the body. But I think the foot is fantastic. 
Unless you’re a podiatrist, you may already be 
worried where this is going. But if you want to know 
why the foot is so important, please read on. 

The human foot is a brilliant piece of engineering, 
a perfect connection between you and the ground 
that transmits and absorbs all the force we generate 
when we walk or run. Understanding how the foot 
works is a great way to start appreciating why things 
like foot strike and gait pattern are such buzzwords 
in triathlon, and why there is so much conjecture 
about footwear. 

To get started, the foot has two main roles when 
running, which essentially give you two different 
feet every time you touch the ground: 

I To provide a stable but cushioned platform 
for foot strike. This is already an incredibly hard 
juggling act to perform, and footwear manufacturers 
trying to maximise foot strike still struggle to 
come up with the perfect balance between stability 
and cushioning. Luckily, a healthy foot has this 
mechanism already built in through the complex 
joint motion of the ankle and midfoot, which we’ll get 
to later. 

2 To create a strong elastic platform to propel 
us forward and upward. While we want a soft, 
cushioned surface when we land, that’s exactly what 
we don’t want to push off (think running on soft, 
wet sand - not very easy). As you can imagine, this 
poses a problem for the foot, because in the fractions 
of a second between foot strike and toe-off, the foot 
needs to transition from a softer cushioned structure 
to a stiffer elastic structure. Again, the shape of the 
bones and joints in the foot allow it to change quickly 
between these two widely differing functions. A well- 
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functioning foot also stores elastic energy- 
in the structures of the medial arch (plantar 
fascia and tendons) and Achilles, helping us 
to push off as efficiently as possible. 

The Stance Phase 

So how does the foot achieve these two 
vastly different functions? First of all, 
when the foot contacts the ground, the 
shape of the ankle and heel bones (the talus 
and calcaneus), and the angle of the joints 
between these and the bones of the midfoot 
cause the foot to start rolling inwards. This 
roll is also coupled with inward rotation of 
the shin as the knee travels forward over 
the toes, further helping to absorb shock. 
That’s the pronation thing we’ve all heard 
about, and it’s a normal part of the gait cycle. 
Pronation allows the calcaneus to slightly 
roll laterally to medially, and the rearfoot and 
midfoot bones to slide against each other, 
absorbing some of the forces of impact. As 
this happens, the medial arch of the foot 
drops and spreads, allowing the elastic 
tissues like the plantar fascia to stretch out 
and also absorb some of the load. Effectively 
you’re now landing on something stretchy 
instead of something rigid, which is clearly a 
big advantage. 


If all feet worked 
perfectly as just 
described, there 
would be no need for 
specialised footwear 
or orthotic devices. But 
obviously, things can 
and do go wrong. 


Even better is the fact that this stretching 
of the medial arch and calf allows the soft 
tissues to quickly store elastic energy in 
preparation for toe-off, just like stretching 
out a rubber band before flicking it. And 
who doesn’t want free energy? However, we 
also need to make sure that this energy is 
effectively transferred to forefoot, and this 
is where the process of supination kicks in. 
The natural shape of the midfoot combined 
with the pull of the supinating muscles 
(and that elastic energy we just stored) 


causes the medial arch to spring back up, 
transferring weight toward the outside of 
the foot, where the long bones of the foot 
(the metatarsals) are now tightly packed. 

We now have a rigid lever to propel off. 

From there the shape of the foot and varying 
length of the toe bones causes our weight 
to shift back across to the big toe, where we 
can then use the rest of that elastic energy 
to spring off into the flight phase of gait. And 
all this happens in an incredibly short space 
of time. I told you feet were great. 

If all feet worked perfectly as just 
described, there would be no need for 
specialised footwear or orthotic devices. 

But obviously, things can and do go wrong. 
Generally we can split problems with foot 
mechanics into two broad groups - over- 
pronators and over-supinators (also called 
under-pronators). Estimates vary, but it’s 
safe to say that somewhere around 70-to-75 
per cent of athletes are over-pronators. 

That is, their feet roll too far toward the 
inside, either at the heel, the midfoot, or 
both. This also tends to cause excessive 
turning of the whole lower limb, and is 
associated with a number of different 
injuries to the foot, ankle, shin, knee, hip 
and more. Most of the traditional high-end 
running shoes that you see in stores will 
cater to over-pronators as this is such a 
big group. In the case of over-supination, 
we tend to see a stiff foot that loses much 
of its shock-absorbing capacity, leading 
to injuries like plantar fascia pain, stress 
fractures and back pain. These athletes 
tend to move more towards a cushioned 
shoe that facilitates supination and shock 
absorption. This is why it’s so important to 
optimise foot mechanics, and why footwear 
companies spend so much time in trying to 
get the balance right. 

Also, keep in mind that the foot doesn’t 
operate in isolation. Issues with joint 
movement at the ankle, weakness or 
tightness of the calf, and even problems 
with hip and pelvis can all place increased 
pressure on the foot, and de-optimise foot 
mechanics. While footwear may go a long 
way to correcting your foot issues, don’t 
forget to put time into addressing the whole 
bio-mechanical chain in order to get the 
most out of your feet, il 
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The Clinic | The Run Professor 



Five Tips for Running 
in the Heat 

When racing in hot conditions, it's on the run that you'll really start to feel the heat impacting 
your performance. With this in mind, triathlon coach and author of Perpetual Motion Running 
Graeme Turner provides five tips on how to prepare to pound a steaming, hot pavement. 

Words: Graeme Turner | Images: Delly Carr 
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un’s out: guns out’ is not normally 
something you hear from endurance 
- runners considering how hard it is to put 

on muscle when doing a decent volume of 
running. ‘Sun’s out: run out’ may be more appropriate 
as people switch from running on treadmills over 
winter to running outside in the warmer weather. 
With this in mind, here are five tips for running in 
the heat. 


I Do it 

This may sound obvious but it is interesting how 
many times I hear people say that they are running 
early in the morning as it is cooler then. While this 
is true, it doesn’t really match the mantra of train 
how you race. Most people during an ironman 
don’t actually start their runs until mid- afternoon - 
sometimes during the hottest part of the day. Even 
half-iron-distance athletes may start their run late 
morning when the temperature has already started 
to rise. Doing your runs in the hotter parts of the day 
helps acclimatise to race conditions and will help 
you avoid the shock of suddenly running in the heat 
during a race. Don’t simply go out and do a two-hour 
run in 40-degree heat - build up to it both in terms of 
duration of the run and the temperature. 

2 Cover up 

While sunlight provides a lot of health benefits, 
too much exposure is obviously not a good thing. But 
before slathering on the sunscreen, have a look at the 
ingredient list - a lot of sunscreens contain a number 
of not too healthy ingredients including chemicals 
such as Octinoxate and Oxybenzone, which have 
been shown to be endocrine disrupters. This means 
that they meaning detrimentally impact hormones in 
the body such as testosterone and estrogen. A simple 
rule is that if you can’t pronounce it or, better still, 
wouldn’t eat it, then probably don’t put it on your 
skin. A better option for sun protection is caps or 
lightweight, long sleeve running tops. Stick to white 
or light coloured clothing that tends to refiect heat 
rather than absorbing it 


3 Plan your hydration 

Drinking to thirst is becoming more of the norm 
these days, but obviously the hotter the weather, the 
greater the thirst. Carrying sufficient water for a long 
run isn’t always practical and in races we have aid 
stations, so when planning your long runs, work out 
in advance where your aid stations are. Many paths 
have water fountains on them but also investigate 
where there are public toilets, shops/petrol stations 
(make sure you are carrying some money). For extra 
long runs out in the country, I will sometimes drive 
the route first and drop off bottles by the side of the 
road - place or use some type of marker so you know 
where they are. 


4 Watch your pre-run and 
run nutrition 

In hot weather more blood moves to the skin. Sweat 
evaporates and, in a similar way to how an evaporative 
air conditioner works, cools the skin and blood that 
returns to the core, which cools the body. The greater 
the heat and the effort, the more blood moves to the 
skin. This means that there is less blood available to the 
digestive tract to digest foods, which slows digestion. 
This can cause problems. This mechanism, and having 
less blood available to the stomach, is one of the primary 
reasons why people have gastro-intestinal issues in an 
event even when using a nutrition strategy that may 
have worked perfectly well when training in a cooler 
environment. Use easier to digest foods such as jeUy 
beans for the run. 


Many people won’t run in 
the heat - typically due to 
the discomfort - but, as 
mentioned, this is often 
exactly what they will 
e^erience come race day. 


5 Use effort over pace 

The change in how blood moves around the 
body, which impacts digestion, has other effects on 
the body, including lowering of V02 max. Oxygen 
flow to the muscles is also reduced as strength and 
cooling compete for the same resources - blood. When 
running in the heat, the body, in very simple terms, has 
to work harder at the same pace as it would in the cool. 
Specifically, a high portion of glycogen is used as the 
body utilises more anaerobic (without oxygen) effort. 
The same pace in the heat will be much harder than in 
the cool. Until you have adapted to running in the heat, 
it is a good idea to use RPE (rate of perceived exertion) 
as a metric for the session rather than pace. 

Many people won’t run in the heat - typically due 
to the discomfort - but, as mentioned, this is often 
exactly what they will experience come race day. 
Therefore, it is a good idea to incorporate a specific 
session where you run in the hotter part of the day. 

One final tip; through winter I use regular sauna 
sessions to keep up my heat tolerance and blood 
adaptions so it is not as much of a shock when the 
mercury starts to rise. El 




Graeme Turner is a nationally accredited 
triathlon coach and the author of 
Perpetual Motion Running. 
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The Clinic | Strength and Conditioning 


A Weighty Issue 

As people look to simplify their lives, bodyweight strength training is growing in popularity 
but what exactly is it and is it right for you? Strength and conditioning coach Andrew Read 

takes a look. 

Words: Andrew Read | Innages: Thinkstock 



S trength and conditioning conies in many 
forms. Leaving fitness aside for this article, 
for the simple reason that as a triathlete you 
are already doing enough fitness work (and 
its better to be doing it via swimming, riding and 
running), there are many forms that strength training 
can take. 

Recently, bodyweight strength training has become 
popular, so I thought it would be good to take a look at 
what it is and what it isn’t. To most people, bodyweight 


training brings thoughts of push-ups, sit-ups, pull- 
ups and any other exercise that you’d associate with 
military or boot camp-type training. In this form 
exercises are usually done for high reps. 

The problem with this is that high-rep training 
is not strength training. Well, it is, it’s technically 
strength endurance training, but this form of training 
has little carryover to triathlon success. Athletic 
strength training usually revolves around low- 
repetition sets designed to elicit the activation of as 
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many muscle fibres as possible on each rep. In normal 
resistance training terms this is lifting a heavy weight 
for one to five reps. 

You may think that maximal strength work has little 
carryover to endurance sport, but a 1999 study by Hoff 
et al in cross country skiers showed that upper body 
maximal strength work improved poling strength and 
endurance and improved economy, translating to the 
offset of fatigue. Norwegian scientists conducted two 
studies on experienced athletes, one on long distance 
runners (Storen et al., 2008) and the other on cyclists 
(Sunde et al, 2010). These athletes were put on a 
strength program of four front squats (using a weight 
that could be squatted four times only before needing 
a rest, so very heavy), performed three times per week, 
in addition to their normal endurance training. Eight 
weeks later, the athletes not only got stronger and 
more explosive - but, without gaining any weight, they 
improved endurance in their sport. Their movement 
efficiency improved and the time they could last to 
exhaustion at maximal aerobic power increased. 

So there is a good argument for the inclusion of 
strength training in any endurance athlete's arsenal. 
But how do we take bodyweight training and make 
it so hard that only a few repetitions can be done at 
a time? 

The answer is leverage. If you take an exercise like a 
simple push-up, here is a progression series to take it 
from easiest to hardest: 

• Feet on the floor and hands on a wall - 

a wall push-up. 

• Feet on the floor and hands on a box - 

incline push-up. 

• Push-up on floor. 

• Hands on floor and feet on a box - 

elevated push-up. 

• Hands on floor and feet against the wall - 

a handstand push-up. 

By changing how gravity affects us, we can take a 
seemingly simple exercise that most fit men should be 
able to do 20 -plus reps of and make it so hard they’ll 
struggle to do one full-depth rep. 

For other exercises we can remove support or limbs 
from the equation. An example is going from a two- 
legged squat to a single-leg squat, or from a push-up to 
a one-armed push-up. 

A final example of how we can progress bodyweight 
training is by changing hand positions. Pull-ups are a 
great example of this. The easiest version is a chin-up, 
performed with hands facing you and placed close 
together. A shoulder- width grip is next and is slightly 
more challenging. Next comes turning the hands 
around and keeping them shoulder-width apart. 
Finally, there are wide grip pull-ups. Then you can 
start to play around with removing a hand. It is a big 
step to go to a one-arm chin, so it’s best done in slow 
increments. Add a belt or a strap to your pull-up bar 


and grip it close to the bar. You can still use the hand 
gripping the belt, but it won’t have nearly as much 
leverage as it does when grasping the bar. As you 
become stronger, move the hand farther away from the 
bar until you are working one-arm chins. 

But this is the tricky part for many. They think 
bodyweight exercises are safe and don’t realise 
the dangers. I have actually seen far worse injuries 
caused by people rushing to the next progression on 
bodyweight training than I have using regular weights. 
Joints and tendons are at just as much risk from hard 
bodyweight exercises as they are with weights. The 
only difference is for many that when they try to lift 
something beyond them the weight won’t budge. But 
anyone can try a one-arm pull-up. The first inkling 
they have of anything going wrong is when they take 
one hand off at the top of the movement, their bicep 
shreds itself trying to hold on and they plummet to the 
ground like a new triathlete getting spat out the back 
of a fast group ride. The difference is that a torn bicep 
requires surgery. Being dropped on a group ride just 
requires training to fix. 

So, the lessons with bodyweight training are the 
same as with all strength training. For maximum 
benefit, don’t waste time on high-repetition exercises. 
Instead look for variations that test you in the three- 
to-five rep ranges. A good rule of thumb for most 
training sessions is two or three exercises done for 
three-to-four sets. Only work to your utmost on the 
last set. Using push-ups as an example, maybe you do a 
regular set of push-ups, then a set of feet-raised push- 
ups before finally doing three one-arm push-ups each 
side on your final set. 

Don’t think that progress will be necessarily quick. 
For example, if you want to work towards handstand 
push-ups, it will take anywhere from six to 12 months 
just to get comfortable being upside down on your 
hands, as well as daily practice. A freestanding 
handstand push-up done with good form could be 
up to two years of work. And this is why I normally 
don’t go down this path with people - it’s just too time 
consuming. While someone is working at developing 
the skills needed for that, I can just put two dumbbells 
in my client’s hands and we can do shoulder presses to 
develop the same qualities right now. 

Bodyweight can be a great way to increase strength 
while minimising additional mass. However, it can be 
slow to develop and is almost a sport in its own right to 
get really good at. Avoid high repetition movements - 
these are the bodyweight equivalent of junk miles and 
don’t serve any true purpose towards improving your 
triathlon performance. Given the time constraints 
most triathletes operate under, I think there are 
faster ways of developing useful strength for the sport 
despite how alluring it may be. El 
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The Clinic | Offthe Beaten Track 


Tri-ing Times 

Relating to a loved one who's been bitten by the triathlon bug is not always easy. Professional cross 
triathlete Ben Allen has some advice to help smooth out some of the pinch points. 

Words: Ben Allen | Images: Supplied 


M y partner Jacqui - who is also a professional 

triathlete - and I have been together for a couple of 
years now. You’d be forgiven for thinking that in this 
time we’d have struck upon some sort of structure 
and routine in our lives that would enable us to coexist in peace and 
harmony Well, guess again! Our lives are hectic. We are two very 
different people in a relationship who happen to be chasing a very 
similar dream around the world. 

I’m a surfer from Wollongong, while Jacqui is an adopted 
Aussie who loves to drink pots of tea. We are on a different 
mental wavelength. This means that it sometimes seems she 
speaks a totally different language to me. Considering we’re both 
professional triathletes yet still find each other a mystery from 
time to time, I can only begin to imagine how difficult it must 
be for couples where only one has the triathlon bug. But, with 
that disclaimer out of the way, here’s an outline of some of the 
challenges we face together as a couple living, travelling and racing 
together. I hope that it might help you achieve a more happy and 
harmonious relationship. 

When we say we ‘need’ to go for a run, we mean it. Whether it’s for 
training or for sanity, we literally need to go run. After we get that 
run in, we’ll stop talking about it...until the next day. In that same 
vein, we may sometimes complain about having to go for a run. Yes, 
we know we could technically not go, but if we don’t, it’ll pick at us 
all day, and everything will remind us of the fact we didn’t go. The 
result is that we’ll be cranky and miserable. 

Our Friday nights are usually more tame than any other night 
of the week because Saturday morning’s alarm is set early to 
either ride, run or swim, whereas during the week we operate on 
‘pro hours’. This means that training doesn’t usually start until 
seven or eight in the morning. We have the whole day within 
which to schedule our sessions. These are still very vigorous, 
but we understand that rest and recovery is just as important as 
hard training. 

Our room always looks like a bomb site with wet shoes, dirty 
clothes, tools, nutrition, bike parts and the like strewn about the 
place. This means that occasionally it can smell like something 
has died in there. We’ll also come home smelling awful, covered 
in sweat, mud, and God knows what else. We promise we’ll take a 
shower and get back to our normal, sexy selves just as soon as we 
peel ourselves up off the floor. 

We think about training... a lot. We follow obscure races and geek 
out over other athletes and races others have never heard. This only 
intensifies when we’re around our off-road friends. Eventually, we 
will talk about other things; be patient with us, it takes time! 

At some point we will literally fall victim to our sport. We may 
twist an ankle, bruise or skin a knee, pass out, have a bad race, feel 
useless and berate ourselves. Yes, we know we brought this on 


ourselves. Still, listen to us talk about it again and again, tell us what 
bad asses we are, and try to spare us a lecture (until at least the 
wounds have healed and we have had time to drown our sorrows). 

We will both eventually realise we’re only concerned about 
each other and we appreciate the love and support we have for one 
another. 

We know we’re weirdos and are thankful that the people who 
matter love us in spite of this. Don’t take life too seriously and, most 
of all, have fun, smile and enjoy every moment. O 
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Racing I Noosa Triathlon 


Stars and Stripes 

While a strong contingent of Australia's short-course triathlon elite contested the Noosa 
Triathlon, it was an unheralded athlete from the United States who claimed the men's title. 
The women's race, however, played more to script with defending champion Ashleigh Gentle 

flying the flag for Australia. 

Words; Rob Hay | Images: Delly Carr 


T he unfamiliar sight of an athlete in 

American colours taking line honours in 
the men's race at the Noosa Triathlon was 
tempered by the more familiar sight of 
Ashleigh Gentle claiming the win for the third year 
straight in the women’s race. 

With most eyes on Australian ITU representatives 
Jake Birtwhistle and Ryan Fisher leading into the 
men’s race, there were a few raised eyebrows when 
American athlete Joe Maloy put the hammer down on 
the bike to build a lead neither Fisher nor Birtwhistle 
were able to claw back. 

While he led for most of the race, it was young 
Aussie Matthew Roberts who lead out the water, 
opening up a small lead on a chase group including 
Maloy, Clayton Fettell and Fisher. 

On the bike course the top contenders stayed 
within sight of each other until Maloy, the 2014 Elite 
National USA Champion, made his move at around 
the 13-kilometre mark. “I was with the top group in 
the swim and had a pretty good transition and once I 
hit Garmin Hill I felt pretty good, it wasn’t my strategy, 
but I just rolled with it and drilled it up the hill,” said 
Maloy after the race. 

Once he had a gap on the pack, Maloy worked hard 
to put some time between himself and Birtwhistle 
and Fisher. 

“I figured with a group of Australians, the guy in the 
stars and stripes is going to get the drafting penalty. I 
took my chances going off the front and I put in enough 
of a gap to hold it off and I am thrilled,” he said. 

Queensland’s Fisher and Ironman 70.3 specialist 
Fettell attempted to bridge the gap to Maloy but were 
unsuccessful. Maloy entered T2 with a lead of over 
a minute. 

Concerned about the faster runners in the field, 
Maloy went hard early in a bid to break the spirit of the 
chasing Aussies. 

“I don’t know if I was running scared but I knew 
where they were and I was pushing the whole time and 
I just wanted to go and, fortunately, it was enough.” 

The American was surprised with the support he 
received from the Australian crowd. 

“This is an amazing event. I can’t believe as 
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Concerned about the faster 
runners in the field, Maloy 
went hard early in a bid 
to break the spirit of the 
chasing Aussies. 


an American I got so many cheers. It’s just been 
awesome,” he said. 

Race favourites Fisher and Birtwhistle were second 
and third across the line. 

In the women’s race, Queenslander Danielle De 
Francesco set a cracking pace to exit the ocean swim 
with an impressive lead over the likes of 2013 Noosa 
Triathlon champion Emma Moffatt, Natalie Van 
Coevorden, Gentle and Charlotte McShane. 

On the bike. Van Coevorden was the early aggressor, 
but after seizing the lead she made a wrong turn - 
accidentally cutting the course - which put an end to 
her day. 

There was more drama out on the bike course 
when technical officials served both Moffatt and 
Czech athlete Radka Vodickova with three-minute 
time penalties. It appears the officials were not 
aware the time allowed to make a pass was 25 
seconds and not 12 seconds. While Moffatt raced 
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hard to finish in fourth place, the penalty kept her 
off the podium. 

Genlte’s race, however, was going to plan and a 
classy bike and run combination saw her claim a 
convincing win. 

Gentle's emotion as she crossed the line showed 
exactly what the win meant to the Olympic 
hopeful. “I know Danielle (De Francesco) very well. 
We actually started triathlon together and she is an 
amazing swimmer, so I knew she could set the pace 
really fast at the start,” said Gentle. 

“I had a lot of confidence in my bike but I haven't 
been well over the last week and I knew that the run 
would be a bit touch and go. 

“I really tried to hold form and composure and I 
couldn't be happier to win here today. 


“Fingers crossed for Rio in 2016 and I will 
definitely be giving it my best shot.” 

Gentle joins legend of the sport and mentor Emma 
Frodeno (nee Snowsill) as a three-time winner of 
the event. 

“This win is so special. I love Noosa triathlon. It's 
such an honour to come here and perform. There 
have been some amazing athletes that have come 
here before me and to be on that honour roll is close 
to my heart,” Gentle said. 

Australia's McShane and Britain's Emma Pallant 
capped the podium, taking out the silver and bronze 
medals respectively. 

Over 8300 athletes competed at the Noosa 
Triathlon across both the individual and relay team 
categories, il 




1 . Kerr was unable 
to emmulate his 
race-winning 
performance of 2012 

2. Steffen struggled with 
the pace, but showed 
her class to finish fifth 

3. A controversial penalty 
prevented Moffat from 
contesting the win 

4. McShane ran and rode 
well to claim second 

5. Pallant made her trip 
worthwhile claiming third 
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Elite women 


1 . Ashleigh Gentle (QLD) 1:59:18 

2. Charlotte McShane (VIC) 2:01:32 

3. Emma Pallant (UK) 2:02:48 

4. Emma Moffatt (QLD) 2:03:32 

5. Caroline Steffen (QLD) 2:04:45 

Elite men 

1 . Joe Maloy (USA) 1:47:04 

2. Ryan Fisher (QLD) 1:47:53 

3. Jacob Birtwhistle (TAS) 1:48:35 

4. Luke Willian (QLD) 1:49:44 

5. Brad Kahlefeldt (QLD) 1:50:25 
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Racing I Xterra World Champs 


A Lifetime’s Achievement 

Finally claiming the Xterra World Championship after 15 years of trying has capped off a great 
career for 37-year-old American Josiah Middaugh. 

Words: Xterra Media | Images: Xterra/Jesse Peters 


J osiah Middaugh, from Eagle-Vail, Colorado 
and Flora Duffy, from Devonshire, 

Bermuda claimed the 20th Xterra World 
Championship off-road triathlon elite titles 
on an incredibly scenic day in Kapalua, Maui. 

It’s the first Xterra World title for Middaugh after 
15 attempts, and he becomes the first American to 
win an Xterra World title since Michael Tobin back 
in 2000. For Duffy, the win marks a perfect season 
with five straight wins, her second Xterra World 
Championship in a row, and 12th Xterra major 
victory in her last 13 attempts. 

Middaugh and Duffy each received US$20,000 
for their respective victories. The total purse was 
US$100,000. 

Men’s wrap 

“The 15th time’s a charm,” Middaugh said to the 
crowd as he crossed the line, barefoot, holding 
the finish tape and an American flag with his 
son Porter and daughter Larsen by his side. His 
eldest son Sullivan and wife Ingrid were watching 
in admiration. 

“I haven’t planned a single thing beyond this 
day, so this is the end and the beginning right here, 
it’s amazing.” 

The men’s race started out as expected with 
all the fast swimmers getting an early jump. 
Australians Courtney Atkinson and Ben Allen 
as well as Jens Roth, Mauricio Mendez and Sam 
Osborne were the first to hit the 32-kilometre 
bike course. 

What wasn’t expected was how well Middaugh 
would swim. He was still two minutes behind the 
swim leaders, but more importantly he was side-by- 
side with Ruben Ruzafa. Last year he was 1:41 down 
on Ruzafa coming out of the water. 

“You never know how you are going to feel; you 
always feel sluggish the morning of the race. I felt 
good in the water, though, and I was psyched to 
come out with Ruben,” said Middaugh. 

Those two worked their way to the front of the 
pack on the bike in no time and after a crash set 
Middaugh back, Ruzafa pounced. 

“I felt really good on the bike,” said Middaugh. “I 
was riding with Ruben and then I had a spill on an 
off-camber corner. It was a little wet, lost my front 
tyre and went down. It was just enough to lose 20 
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seconds to Ruben, and I was able to stay in that gap 
but some people filled in - Paco (Francisco Serrano) 
and Braden (Currie). Then I came down and washed 
out over another corner, turned the handlebars over 
and was then 45 seconds behind Ruben and I was 
just trying to keep it. Last year he put 45 seconds on 
me on the last five miles (eight kilometres), this year 
he put one-minute on me. Nothing you can do, he’s 
an amazing rider.” 

Ruzafa did indeed put some time on the pack, but 
the effort took its toll. 

“At the top of the climb I passed Josiah and I put 
some time into him and arrived 1:45 at T2, but my 
body was not the same and I exploded on the run,” 
he explained. 


‘T had the big target on my 
back, and I came here with a 
mission. I wanted to defend, 
and got away with that by the 
skin of my teeth today’’ 

-Duffy 


Braden Currie and Francisco Serrano also had 
their share of misfortune. For Currie, it was a false 
alarm. “I was disappointed with myself on the bike,” 
said Currie. “Ruben shot past me and got away from 
me. Josiah caught me up a long climb and we rode 
together for a while and then I thought I got a fiat 
but it was just a piece of grass in my spokes, but I 
stopped to check it out and by the time I looked up 
Josiah was gone. That was my chance of holding his 
wheel, about three-quarters through the bike.” 

For Serrano, it was a broken seat that went flying 
off halfway through the ride. 

“My seat went poof, and was gone,” he said. “I 
was hurting with no way to sit down, no way to grab 
water bottles but this is the biggest race of the year 
so I couldn’t let it go. I pushed hard and tried to 
make it to the top five... I was close.” 

Indeed he was, finishing sixth just 30 seconds 
behind Atkinson, who ran his way into fifth. 

Back to the front of the race, Middaugh was 1:40 
down and then went to work. 

“I caught Ruben right before the lake at the big 
climb. I was making back 20-to-30 seconds a mile 
on him. I was shocked. Last year he was climbing at 
the same speed as I was. I was charging as hard as I 
could, I was lifting my knees and pumping as hard 
as I could go and I knew I was coming back on him. 

It felt good.” 

Middaugh said he also felt inspired. “I was looking 
for some shoes to wear for this race because I don’t 
have a shoe sponsor. I found the Saucony Shay 



Men 1 

1 Josiah Middaugh (USA) 

2:35:32 1 

2 Braden Currie (NZL) 

2:38:30 ■ 

3 Ruben Ruzafa (ESP) 

2:40:40 1 

4 Mauricio Mendez (MEX) 

2:40:54 1 

5 Courtney Atkinson (AUS) 

2:42:27 1 

Women 1 

1 Flora Duffy (BMU) 

2:54:17 1 

2 Lesley Paterson (GBR) 

2:59:16 1 

3 Emma Garrard (USA) 

3:03:28 1 

4 Myriam Guillot-Boisset (FRA) 

3:07:27 1 

5 Lizzie Orchard (NZL) 

3:09:57 1 


1 . Ben Allen ready 
to go 

2. Braden Currie 
pushing it on the bike 

3. Leslie Paterson in 
pursuit of Flora Duffy 

4. Josiah Middaugh 
crosses the line for a 
well-deserved win 
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online. Ryan (Shay) was a childhood friend of mine 
and he was an unbelievable runner. He collapsed 
and died in the Olympic trials in 2007 and he was 
the best runner I have ever known. It was a big 
inspiration to have those shoes on my feet and I felt 
like it gave me some wings.'’ 

While Middaugh didn’t post the fastest run - that 
honour went to Mauricio Mendez and his 40:51 
split, which propelled him from eighth at T2 to 
fourth at the finish line - he did have the biggest 
dream come true. 

“A couple years ago I knew I had to win it now,” 
said Middaugh. “I had to stop saying ‘one of these 
years’ and start saying ‘this year...this year I’m going 
to win this race’. I felt it more than ever this year and 
knew I could do it, I knew I had to do it.” 

Currie, who had been battling with Middaugh all 
year on the American Tour, turned on the jets in the 
run and finished runner-up, his best showing yet 
in Maui. 

“I wasn’t expecting it at all. The last split I got was 
three minutes down towards the top, and I thought 
that was that and I was happy with third but then all 
of a sudden I saw Ruben halfway down the downhill 
and he was sort of in a box and I think he maybe 
overheated,” said Currie. 

As for Ruzafa, who had his 15-race win streak 
broken and his chance to become the only elite man 
to win three in a row disappear, he was just happy 
to finish. 

“When Josiah passed me on the run I had to stay 
strong just so I could finish,” said Ruzafa. “Then I 
started to cramp on the downhill and Braden passed 
me. I tried to keep my speed so I could make it to 
the finish and finally in third is okay this year for 
me and I’ll try again next year. Lucky I started to 
feel better and started running harder again to hold 
Mauricio back.” 

Women’s wrap 

Flora Duffy was determined to defend the title she 
won last year. 

“I had the big target on my back, and I came here 
with a mission. I wanted to defend, and got away 
with that by the skin of my teeth today,” said Duffy. 

“I really struggled, hit a tree, slid out on a corner, 
fell in a big mud puddle, and all the while the time 
gap between me and Lesley was getting smaller 
and smaller.” 

Duffy had the fastest women’s swim split (fifth 
overall) and was 3:45 up on two-time Xterra 
world champion Lesley Paterson out of the water. 
Paterson posted the best bike split to pull back a 
couple of minutes and was seemingly in striking 
distance heading out on the run. 

“There were moments out there when I 
questioned it,” said Duffy. “I really, really struggled 
on the bike this year; not sure why, I just couldn’t 
stay on my bike, it wasn’t flowing. You have one of 



‘You never know how you are 
going to feel; you always feel 
slu^sh the morning of the 
race. I felt good in the water, 
though, and I was psyched to 
come out with Ruben.” 

-Middaugh 


1 . Flora Duffy 
celebrates her win 
2 Mauricio Mendez 
raced hard for fourth 

3. Jacqui Slack in 
action on the bike 

4. Leslie Paterson 
running hard 
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EQUIPMENT 



those days that everything goes wrong, that was my day. There 
were times on that run when I had no idea if I could hold on.” 

Paterson was in a similar spot in second place. 

“I was going for it on the bike, that’s where my strength is,” said 
Paterson. “I came off on the run and went for it and then I blew. It 
was really hot, it was brutal, and I deal with heat pretty well.” 

In the end Duffy took the tape in 2:54:17 - five minutes in front 
of Paterson. 

“It was a crazy day out there,” she said. “I had a good swim and 
set myself up perfectly. On the bike it was all about perseverance 
for me. I kept crashing and picking myself back up, and I had 
Lesley charging hard from behind. Every split I got, it was closer 
and closer. It was a tough day. For everybody it’s tough. You have 
obstacles you have to get over.” 

Emma Garrard had a great to finish in third position, yet 
another step forward in her amazing progression through the 
years (she was fifth two years ago, and fourth last year). Garrard 
was once again the top American finisher. 

Myriam Guillot-Boisset used a great run to move into fourth and 
Lizzie Orchard had the best race of her Xterra career to finish in 
fifth. Ei 
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Racing | Iromnan 70.3 Port Macquarie 



Radka Repeats 

Czech native Radka Vodickova backed up her win at Ironman 70.3 Port Macquarie while Tim 
Reed put Josh Amberger to the sword to prevent him winning his third title on the trot. 
Words: Ironman | Images: Delly Carr/lronman 



D espite a gallant effort from Australian Andrea Forrest, 
Radka Vodickova held strong on the run to claim her 
second Ironman 70.3 Port Macquarie title, while in 
the men's race Tim Reed’s race-best run split saw him 
finish almost five minutes clear of the pack. 

Reed’s run put paid to compatriot Josh Amberger’s attempt 
to claim the men’s title for the third year in a row. Amberger 
went into the race with the same plan that had delivered two 
consecutive titles in Port Macquarie - swim hard, ride hard and 
hold on. 

Exiting the water with Jake Montgomery and Clayton Fettell, 
the trio put a 50-second lead over a chase pack including pre-race 
favourite Reed during the swim. 



Amberger then went big on the bike to establish a three-minute 
lead as he racked his bike and put his running shoes on. 

Once off the bike, Reed wasted no time in reeling in Amberger 
and at the three-kilometre mark he had shaved more than a 
minute off the deficit. Just five kilometres later he’d managed to 
wrest the lead from Amberger, who was starting to suffer after his 
earlier largesse. 

“I know Josh has had a few injuries this year and we’ve gone 
head-to-head a couple of times. I thought I’d run hard and he 
came back to me within eight kilometres and I thought, you 
beauty,” said Reed. 

Reed went on to claim his first Ironman 70.3 Port Macquarie 
title with comfort at a race that he cut his teeth on, three times as 
an age grouper, and twice as a professional. 

“I’m pumped to get a win at a race I grew up racing, in a place 
I’ve grown so fond of.” 

Amberger eventually finished sixth, leaving two New 
Zealanders to battle it out for the minor places. Mike Phillips, a 
relative newcomer to endurance racing, outsprinted countryman 
Graham O’Grady for second. 

Meanwhile, in the women’s race, Vodickova, who recently 
claimed third place at Ironman 70.3 Sunshine Coast, was forced 
to work for her second win in Port Macquarie. 

With a one-minute lead after the swim, she went on to extend 
her lead on the bike and seemed to have the race stitched up. 
However, Forrest had other ideas and made a strong move to 
take the lead late in the bike leg. She started the run with a 
17-second lead. 


“It feels awesome to win this race. It 
was so hard to defend this title.’’ 
-Radka Vodickova 


Vodickova had to work hard to catch the Australian. A 1:25:29 
run split was enough for the Czech athlete to take line honour a 
little over a minute ahead of Forrest. 

“It feels awesome to win this race. It was so hard to defend this 
title. Andrea started the run so fast that I didn’t think I’d catch 
her,” says Vodickova. “I’m just glad I finished stronger. I’m so 
happy to defend and I will be back next year.” 

Forrest held on for second with fast-finishing New Zealander 
Anna Russell rounding out the podium. H 
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Racing 1 Iromnan70.3Mandurah 


International Affair 


European athletes dominated the podium at this year's Ironman 70.3 Mandurah, with unheralded 
Aussie Jake Montgomery clocking 3:46:33 to finish second in the men's race. 

Words: Ironman Media | Images: Delly Carr/lronman 



S wiss superstar Caroline Steffen produced a dominant 

performance to claim a wire-to-wire victory at SunSmart 
Ironman 70.3 Mandurah while Frenchman Denis Chevrot 
continued his winning ways in Western Australia. 
Chevrot’s performance provided the perfect warm-up to his title 
defence at SunSmart Ironman Western Australia. 

“I’m happy to win, but I didn’t expect that today. I really hope 
I can do the same thing again in four weeks in Busselton. While 
each race is different, it does give me confidence for Busselton,” 
says Chevrot. 

Unbeaten over the Ironman 70.3 distance this year, the win was 


Steffen’s fifth in a row, with Yvonne van Vlerken second and Great 
Britain’s Laura Siddall rounding out the podium. 

“I’m glad to come back here this year and get the win. I had a 
perfect day today, that doesn’t happen very often.” 

Men’s race 

Chevrot was made to work for his victory by young Australian 
professional Jake Montgomery, who produced the race of his short 
career to hold on for second with 2013 champion Terenzo Bozzone 
(NZL) in third. 

Montgomery set the early pace, leading Chevrot out of the 
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water by 37 seconds, closely followed by a second 
group that included pre-race favourite Bozzone, and 
Luke Bell. 

Montgomery put the hammer down early on 
the bike and after 45 kilometres his lead over Bell 
and fellow Australian Casey Munro was 1:50, with 
Bozzone and Chevrot almost three minutes back. 

Holding on to the lead over his more fancied rivals, 
Montgomery entered T2 with a 3:25 gap to Bozzone 
with Chevrot 5:27 back in third, while Bell dropped 
eighth, over nine minutes off the lead after a stint in 
the penalty box. 

Montgomery, who has just made the switch from 
short course racing to the half-ironman distance, 
held onto the lead until the 16 -kilometre mark 
when Chevrot overtook. From there the Frenchman 
extended his lead to win by over a minute. 

“Jake had a great race. I had to work very hard to 
catch him. It was a great performance,” says Chevrot. 

For Montgomery, it was the biggest day in his 
short career and a sign of things to come. “I was 
confident in the swim and felt good on the bike. 

I was trying to hold a bit back, but my lead just 
kept growing. 

“I was pretty tired getting off the bike, and when 
Dennis passed me I just didn’t have anything left. 

I’m pretty happy with second, it was great to get my 
first podium.” 


Women’s race 

In the women’s event, Steffen stamped her authority 
on the race early, exiting the water closely followed 
by Alise Farrelly and local professional Katey Gibb, 
with van Vlerken 2:40 back. 

Steffen led Gibb by 2:56 and van Vlerken by 
3:32 by the 45-kilometre mark on the bike, with 
the lead ballooning to over four minutes to van 
Vlerken and six minutes to Siddall by the end of the 
9 0 -kilometre j ourney. 

Steffen continued to gap the field on the run to win 
by over five minutes, notching up the 20th Ironman 
70.3 title of her career. 


Men 


1 . Denis Chevrot (FRA) 3:45:39 

2. Jake Montgonnery (AUS) 3:46:33 

3. Terenzo Bozzone (NZL) 3:47:26 

4. Nicholas Kastelein (AUS) 3:50:52 

5. Casey Monro (AUS) 3:55:28 

Women 

1 . Caroline Steffen (SUI) 4:04:50 

2. Yvonne van Vlerken (NED) 4:10:14 

3. Laura Siddall (GBR) 4:12:19 

4. Katey Gibb (AUS) 4:15:32 

5. Alise Farrelly (AUS) 4:22:48 
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Above: Montgomery 
turned a lot of heads 
with his second 
place finish 

Left: Steffen 
celebrates her 20th 
Ironman 70.3 win 

Opposite page: 
Chevrot taking line 
honours 
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Racing I Tongyeong ITU World Cup 


Atkinson on Attack 

Gunning for a start at a third Olympic Games, Courtney Atkinson showed he's still in selection 

contention with a third place in South Korea. 

Words: ITU Media | Images: Delly Carr 


ne week out from a start at the Xterra World Champs, 
Courtney Atkinson showed his versatility with a podium 
finish at the Tongyeong ITU World Cup event in South 
Korea. Despite having a strong race, he didn’t quite have the 
leg speed to beat Great Britain’s Matt Sharp or Spain’s David Castro 
Fajardo to the finish line. In the women’s event, Japan took first and 
second place, thanks to Yuka Sato and Yuko Takahashi, in what was 
the last world cup event of the year. 

Men’s wrap 

A capacity men’s field of 76 broke the glassy conditions of the 
Tongyeong Harbor in a two-lap non-wetsuit swim. After a frenetic 
start, the first to emerge from the water was Ben Kanute (USA), 
who was followed closely by the looming figures of the Polyanskiy 
brothers Igor and Dmitry (RUS) and Atkinson. The swim did little to 
break up the field and, subsequently, a long line of athletes emerged in 
quick succession. 

Kanute was the first to lead out onto the bike but there would be no 
quick breaks as the front group formed with 60 men. 

The first lap saw everyone jockeying for position in such a large 
group but on the second lap it was Atkinson who put them to the test. 

“I’ve been training for the Xterra World Championships in Maui. 
It’s a very hilly bike course over there and I’ve been training a lot on 
hills, so I was really confident on the bike and thought there would be 
a breakaway. 


“I went a few times and maybe taxed my legs a little more on the 
bike than I should in an ITU race,” said Atkinson. 

By lap three the group had been reduced to 55 with multiple lead 
changes but there was no breakaway. The group remained intact and 
prepared for a fiat-out 10-kilometre run. 

The pace was frenetic as the lead group headed into transition, but 
Portugal’s Miguel Arraiolos took advantage of the situation to scoot 
out first from Basson Engelbrecht (RSA) and Gabor Faldum (HUN), 
who has been in good form recently with podiums at the last two 
World Cup races. Sharp was the next out onto the run but knew he 
had to run his own race and pace. 

David Castro Fajardo was seventh out of T2 and knew he had to 
ease his way into this run and not go out too hard. 

The wily Atkinson didn’t take long to move to the front with Dmitry 
Polyanskiy and Sergio Sarmiento (MEX) on lap two. But the charges 
were coming from behind and on lap three Joe Maloy (USA) and 
Sharp had joined Atkinson and Polyanskiy. 

As the pace heated up there remained just three in contention in 
the closing stages and Sharp’s earlier patience paid dividends in the 
end with the fresher legs delivering him his first World Cup win. 

“It’s my first World Cup win, so I’m pretty happy about that,” 
said Sharp. 

“The bike was pretty easy but the hill on the run! I just gauged my 
efibrt and finished the last lap real strong. 

“I think on the first lap, I just couldn’t go with pace up and down the 






The Japanese pair Sato 
and Takahashi positioned 
themselves well among the 
riders but it was Takahashi 
and Norden who showed a 
clean pair of heels to lead 
out of T2. 

Men 


1 Matthew Sharp (GBR) 01:48:39 

2 David Castro Fajardo (ESP) 01:48:50 

3 Courtney Atkinson (AUS) 01 :48:56 

4 Dnnitry Polyanskiy (RUS) 01:49:04 

5 Gregory Billington (USA) 01 :49:06 

Women 

1 Yuka Sato (JPN) 02:00:52 

2 Jolanda Annen (SUI) 02:01 :06 

3 Yuko Takahashi (JPN) 02:01 :15 

4 Valentina Zapatrina (RUS) 02:01 :29 

5 Ai Ueda(JPN) 02:02:11 


hill. On the fiat I was feeling good, so I just worked the cadence and 
slowly caught up.’’ 

Atkinson bustled his way to the front of the run and looked strong 
but didn’t count on the flying Spaniard Fajardo in the final stages. 

A motivated Sharp was not going to let this one get away after a 
disrupted past few seasons. 

“It’s been a long time since I had an ITU race. I’ve been struggling 
for a few years, so this means a real lot to me,” said Sharp. 

Atkinson’s earlier efforts on the bike may have been a factor in the 
end as the young Spaniard got him in the final stages, but he is still 
pleased to be back on the podium and philosophical about Rio. 

Atkinson is vying for his third Olympic team and will be the first 
Australian to do so if he succeeds. 

“It’s always nice to be up the pointy end. It’s good because, since the 
beginning of this year, I hadn’t raced (ITU) since London. It had been a 
long time and I had set myself a goal. Ideally I would have liked to have 
won a race, you always want to be at the top, but realistically, if I can get 
a podium I’m back in the ballpark and can work on it looking toward 
Rio next year. 

“I stay at home all year in Australia and it’s a long, long way to travel 
to races, so when I race. I’m up against guys that race week in and 
week out - I’m not getting any younger. 

Women’s wrap 

A total of 50 women hit the calm waters for the two-lap swim in 
Tongyeong Harbor. Brazil’s Pamella Oliveira was the first out but 
had good company with Lisa Norden (SWE), Takahashi, Gaia Peron 
(ITU), Mari Rabie (RSA) and crowd favourite Yun- Jung Jan (KOR) 
out in quick succession. 

A speedy transition from Norden saw her head out onto the bike 
before the formation of a lead pack of 12. 

The next group out of the water included Sara Vilic (AUT), Tamara 
Gomez Garrido (ESP), Lisa Perterer (AUT), and Ai Ueda (JAP). 


But just one lap into the bike, cold temperatures claimed a few 
casualties, including pre-race favourite Juri Ide (JAP). 

With five laps of the bike and two steep inclines to negotiate, the 
front group, which also included Jolanda Annen (SUI), Carolina 
Routier (ESP) and Valentina Zapatrina (RUS) were working like a 
well-drilled cycling team and the gaps to the chase group extended at 
every time gap. 

“In the first loop we worked really hard and I thought I would 
have a good position - really thanks to all the girls in the first group,” 
said Annen. 

Despite the efforts of the girls in the second group like Perterer, 
Under 23 World Champion Audrey Merle (FRA), Ueda, Chelsea 
Burns (USA), Claire Michel (BEL), they could not get organized and 
paid the price coming into T2 with 2:21 down. It proved too much for 
even the best runners in the group to recover from. 

The Japanese pair Sato and Takahashi positioned themselves well 
among the riders but it was Takahashi and Norden who showed a 
clean pair of heels to lead out of T2. 

Sato was quick to follow with Zapatrina and Annen all in close 
proximity for the four-lap run. 

Norden was the first to falter and the Japanese pair took control 
at the front of the race. Annen was looking strong as she moved into 
medal contention, overtaking Zapatrina. 

Annen and Takahashi ran shoulder to shoulder for the final lap; 
the young Swiss girl found an extra gear to claim an emotional silver 
from Takahashi. Zapatrina held on for fourth and Ueda, recording the 
fastest run split of the day, claimed fifth. 

Sato, however, went on to claim her first World Cup win. 

“I’m very happy for this win. I got a lot of confidence from this 
victory and did my best today. 

“I knew Takahashi is a good runner, but I just felt good today and 
felt confident on the last two laps. 

“It’s a very special feeling, my first World Cup win,” said Sato. 11 
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Last Leg | Race Calendar 


Race Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


15 

Challenge Shepparton 

(half-iron distance) 

Shepparton, VIC 
challenge-family, com 

Gatorade Queensland 
Tri Series - Race 3 

(sprint distance) 

Kawana Waters, OLD 
qldtriseries.com.au 

TriSeries Wyong 

(half-iron distance) 

Wyong, NSW 
eliteenergy.com.au 

21 

Hervey Bay 100 

(2knn swim/SOkm bike/1 Skin run) 
Hervey Bay, OLD 
hb100.com.au 

Hamilton Island Triathlon 

(sprint distance) 

Hamilton Island, OLD 
hamiltonisland. com.au 


22 

Kingscliff Triathlon 

(Olympic and sprint distance) 
Kingscliff, NSW 
kingsclifftri.com.au 

TriHusky Triathlon Festival 

(Olympic or half-iron distance) 
Huskisson, NSW 
eliteenergy com.au 

28 

TreX Victorian X-Tri Champs 

(Variety of distances including 
endure: Vic Champs 1500m 
swim/SOkm MTB/10 km) 
Bendigo, VIC 
tre-x. com.au 

29 

ironman 70.3 Western Sydney 

(half-iron distance) 

Sydney, NSW 
ironman.com 

Chaiienge Laguna Phuket 

(half-iron distance) 

Phuket, Thailand 
challenge-family, com 


Gatorade Victoria Tri 
Series - Race 1 

(variety of distances) 

Elwood, Melbourne 
gatoradetriathlonseries.com.au 

Triathion Pink 

(variety of differences) 
Sunshine Coast, OLD 
triathlon pink, com.au 

Mornington Triathion Festivai 

(half-iron distance) 

Mornington Peninsula, VIC 
morn ingtontriath Ion. com 

DECEMBER 


6 

ironman Western Austraiia 

(iron distance) 

Busselton, WA 
ironman.com 

Gatorade Queensiand 
Tri Series - Race 4 

(sprint distance) 

Raby Bay, OLD 
qldtriseries.com.au 


12 

ironman 70.3 Taupo 

(half-iron distance) 

Taupo, NZ 
ironman.com 

TriCaiiaia Triathion Festivai 

(Olympic or half-iron distance) 
Callala, NSW 
eliteenergy. com.au 

13 

ironman 70.3 Baiiarat 

(half-iron distance) 

Ballarat, VIC 
ironman.com 

Tripie Edge T3X 

(4km swim/120km bike/SOkm run 
or 2km swim/20km bike/1 5km 
run) 

Canberra, ACT 
tripleedge.com.au 

JANUARY 


9 

Gatorade Queensiand 



AustraiianSuper Corporate 
Tri Series (Sydney) 

Looking for a way to get your work 
colleagues involved in the sport you love? 
The AustraiianSuper Corporate Triathlon 
series is a good place to start. The events, 
which are held in five major locations around 
the country are short enough for anyone in 
the office to get involved in, but for those 
who can’t swim, or have a fear of cycling, 
the races can be completed as a team with 
each person completing one of the three 
legs. You can also get the boss involved and 
the inclusion of a CEO, general manager or 
managing director will have your team start in 
the first wave. 

The Sydney event is staged in the heart 
of the city with the swim taking place in Farm 
Cove. The bike leg takes competitors around 
the Domain while the run takes in views of 
the harbour and the Domain. This unique 
course overlooks the Opera House and 
Harbour Bridge, and competitors race over 
parts of the Sydney Olympic triathlon course. 
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Tri Series - Race 5 

(sprint distance) 

Robina, QLD 
qldtriseries.com.au 

10 

Gatorade Victoria Tri 
Series - Race 2 

(variety of distances) 

St Kilda, 

Melbourne 

gatoradetriathlonseries.com.au 

17 

Triathion Pink 

(variety of differences) 
Melbourne, VIC 
triathlon pink, com.au 

TriCanberra 

(Olympic of half-iron 
distance) 

Canberra, ACT 
eliteenergy.com.au 

31 

Chaiienge Meibourne 

(half-iron distance) 

Melbourne, VIC 
challenge-family, com 

Triathion Pink 

(variety of differences) 

Gold Coast, QLD 
triathlon pink, com.au 

FEBRUARY 

7 

ironman 70.3 Geeiong 

(half-iron distance) 

Geelong, Vic 
ironman.com 

12 

Snowies MTB Festivai 

(five-stage race) 

Snowy Mountains, 

NSW 

in2adventure.com.au 

20 

Chaiienge Wanaka 

(iron and half-iron distance) 
Wanaka, NZ 
challenge-family, com 

Chaiienge Phiiippines 

(half-iron distance) 


Philippines 
challenge-family, com 

21 

Gatorade Victoria Tri 
Series - Race 3 

(variety of distances) 

Elwood, Melbourne 
gatoradetriathlonseries.com.au 

Husky Long-Course Triathion 

(2km swim/ 

83km bike/20km run) 
Huskisson, NSW 
eliteenergy.com.au 

28 

AustraiianSuper Corporate 
Triathion Series 

(300m swim/ 

9km bike/3km run) 

Adelaide, SA 

corporatetriathlonseries. com.au 

MARCH 


5 

ironman New Zeaiand 

(iron distance) 

Taupo, NZ 
ironman.com 

6 

AustraiianSuper Corporate 
Triathion Series 

(400m swim/ 

10km bike/4km run) 

Melbourne, VIC 

corporatetriathlonseries. com.au 

13 

Mooiooiaba Triathion Festivai 

(Olympic distance) 

Mooiooiaba, QLD 
ironman.com 

Gatorade Victoria Tri 
Series - Race 4 

(variety of distances) 
Portarlington, VIC 
gatoradetriathlonseries.com.au 

20 

AustraiianSuper Corporate 
Triathion Series 

(300m swim/ 

8km bike/3km run) 

Sydney, NSW 

corporatetriathlonseries. com.au 


21 


FEBRUARY 


Husky Long-Course Triathion 

The Husky Long-Course Triathlon has grown 
to become one of Australia’s most loved of 
the country’s many long course events. 

Along with the long course events, race 
organiser Elite Energy has put together a packed program that 
includes sprint and enticer distance triathlons, an ocean swim, fun 
runs, a ‘Miniman’ kids’ triathlon and a health and lifestyle expo. 
Huskisson is a spectacular spot to race and holiday with great local 
cafes and restaurants, a range of accommodation from camping, 
cabins, motels, the famous Husky Pub and beachfront homes. 
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Last Leg | Soapbox 


The End of an Era 

For the last decade, Australian's have had plenty to cheer about at the Ironman World 
Championship. This year, however, it became apparent that our reign of domination may well 

have come to an end, writes Rod Cedaro. 

Words: Rod Cedaro | Image: Delly Carr 


W ith the Hawaiian Ironman run and 
won, I’m tempted to address the 
elephant in the room and ask the 
following questions; “Is this the end 
of a multi-sport era for Australia?. 

Following the initial dominance by the Yanks 
with the ‘Big Four’ (Allen, Scott, Molina and Tinley), 
Australia burst onto the scene and dominated. The 
dominance started over the Olympic distance and 
spread to ultra distance. Greg Welch - our first 
Hawaiian Ironman winner - spearheaded this 
wave. Welch moved with ease between sprint- and 
ultra-distance. Impressively, his swim and run 
times from Kona are comparable, if not better than 
many of today’s top pros. What makes Welch’s 
achievements more remarkable is that he was 
doing this before athletes ‘specialised’. Nowadays 
it seems that you have to first serve an Olympic- 
distance apprenticeship before having a tilt at iron- 
distance racing. 

This makes sense when you look at distance 
running as runners traditionally trade speed for 
endurance as they age and mature. 

So is the norm changing? 

The traditional path certainly appears to be the 
one that most Australians have taken - with the 
likes of Welch, Chris McCormack, Craig Alexander, 
Michellie Jones and Mirinda Carfrae all coming 
immediately to mind. But has the Aussie multisport 
talent well, which was once almost overflowing, 
finally run dry? And will we need to enter a period 
of rebuilding before Australian triathletes are 
competitive on the international stage once more? 

Australia enjoyed a golden era over the 1500/40/10 
format - a legacy of the tough apprenticeships served 
in the Triathlon Grand Prix Series. The guys and girls 
that came out of that series were race hardened, race 
savvy and tough. If you could win in the Australian 
Grand Prix Series, you could win anywhere - Jones, 
Emma Carney, Jackie Gallagher, Hackett, Loretta 
Harrop, Brad Beven, Welch, Miles Stewart, Courtney 
Atkinson are all proof of that. 

These athletes all either then retired from 
competitive triathlon, were injured or stepped up in 
distance and were ultimately competitive over the 
longer formats (e.g. Jones, Welch, McCormack.). 
However, father time catches up with everyone and 
based on the outcome in Kona this year, that would 


certainly appear to be the case for Australia. 

So what of the Aussie stocks? 

It is the first time an Aussie (male or female) hasn’t 
been on the top spot of the podium since 2006, worse 
still, it’s the first time since 2004 there wasn’t an 
Aussie male in the top ten. Annabel Luxford, in her 
debut in Kona, was the best placed Australian in the 
pro division - placing 12th and the best placed Aussie 
male - Levi Maxwell - was 25th outright winning the 
25-29 age group. 

Where to in the future? 

Triathlon Australia recently named former 
Olympian Miles Stewart as its new CEO. Miles 
faces the daunting task of steering Australia back to 
Olympic competitiveness. I believe (and I hope I’m 
wrong), the best Aussies still appear to be a couple of 
years away - at best. If Australia fires at that distance, 
it will then be another six-to-eight years before those 
athletes step-up to the Ironman distance. 

In short, I can’t see Australia dominating in Kona 
as per the Jones, Carfrae, McCormack, Alexander era 
for another eight-to-10 years. With the current talent 
pool (e.g. Frodeno and Ryf - 34 and 28 respectively), 
it is hard to see others outside of Europe dislodging 
them for some time, after aU, when an athlete is chasing 
you know they are going fiat out, when an athlete is 
comfortably in control of an event - as Frodeno and Ryf 
where this year in Kona - you can only speculate as to 
what they have in the tank. 

What makes Frodeno’s performance even more 
noteworthy is that he’s the first triathlete to pull 
off ‘the double’ - an Olympic gold and Hawaiian 
Ironman victory. Others have gone close (e.g. 
Michellie Jones - multiple World Champion 
and Olympic Silver and Welch who won 
the Hawaiian Ironman and an ITU world 
championship (he raced prior to triathlon’s 
inclusion in the Olympics); however, Frodeno, 
at least in my opinion, is the first in what will 
be a long line of elite ITU racers to mix it up in 
Kona over the coming years. Look to Gomez 
to be the next in line post-Rio to race with 
distinction over the Kona black top. 

Until our next edition - stay upright! fi 


Rod Cedaro is a contributing 
editor fo TMSM. 
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When will we 
next see an 
Australian 
male atop 
the podium 
at the Hawaii 
Ironman? 
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THE 

REVOLUTION 
IS HERE 


BOOK 

EVENT 

SPACE 

NOW! 



SEARCH VENUES, 

BOOK NOW 


COMPARE PRICES, 

M. 


SECURE DATES & PAY, 

FUNCTION FOOD & 

SPACE BEVERAGE 

GROUP 

ACCOMMODATION 

ALL IN REALTIME 

• SPORTS EVENTS 

• CONFERENCES 

• BUSINESS MEETINGS 



WEDDINGS 


START NOW ^ iVvy.com 

PARTIES 

+ PLUS MORE 






roire a run on 
the soft side 


Our #1 selling go-to-shoe that's now more comfortable than ever. 
The BioMoCo DNA midsole dynamically adapts to every step 
for the perfect balance of soft cushioning and reliable support- 
setting you up for an unbelievably smooth ride. •'*' , 


Learn more at brooksrunning.com.au 

RUN HAPPY ' , 
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